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SMUTS AND DIAMONDS: 

OR LISA'S DREAM. 



** Lisa ! Lisa I look, quick 1 did you ever see 
such dreadful, horrible, dirty little wretches? '^ 

Lisa jumped up at once, almost letting her 
doll fall, in her eagerness to see what wonder^ 
fully horrible things Charlie was looking at. 

" Horrible things were so truly delightful ! '* 
as Lisa and Charlie had often agreed. 

The two children had spent the whole morn- 
ing in sight-seeing with Uncle Tom, with 
•whom they and their mamma were spending 
a few days ; for as they did not very often 
come to London, of course they wanted to 
see everything that was to be seen. Indeed> 

B 
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Charlie would have liked to be seeing some- 
thing tlie whole day long, for lie found it so 
very dull in the house, and there was no 
garden, and his ball would go through the 
window, and Jumper, TJncle Tom's favourite 
terrier, would bark so loud that the footman 
came up and carried him ofE to the lower 
regions, and thereby put an end to their game, 
which was very inconsiderate of him. After 
this, Charlie had disconsolately seated himself 
at the window; l?ut he had not extracted much 
amusement from what he saw in the street, 
and had been groaning a good deal about 
having " nothing to do," till his sudden call 
roused Lisa, and made her come and join 
him. 

What did she see ? only a little chimney- 
sweep as black as black could be, and a little 
ragged crossing-sweeper, not much cleaner. 
But, to Charlie's great amusement, these 
poor little boys were fighting and looking as 
angry as two turkey-cocks. He watched 
them for some moments, much as if they had 
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l)eeii " Punch and Judy," and was intensely 
delighted when at last a policeman came up 
and took both boys away with him. 

The next instant he would have been as 
much in want of " something to do" as ever; 
but fortunately just then mamma came in, 
and both Charlie and Lisa had enough to do 
in telling her all the wonders they had seen 
with Uncle Tom. 

" And, mamma," said Lisa, " Uncle Tom 
said something so very odd. Charlie says 
he's sure it can't be true ; it was about the 
Queen's crown — " 

" Yes," interrupted Charlie, " he said dia- 
monds were charcoal, and sapphires and rubies 
and emeralds, only clay ; but I know he only 
said it to chaS Lisa, because she thought 
them so fine — just like a girl, you know, 
mamma ! " 

Poor Lisa looked a little ashamed, for she 
was fond of pretty things; of course, because 
she was a girl ; we all know boys are much 
more dignified, and would at any time rather 
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make mud-pies or sail their boats in a puddle^ 
than see the most beautiful jewels in the 
world. To tell the truth, Charlie had been 
as much interested by the fight between the 
two sweepers, as by anything else he had seen 
that day, excepting the thumb-screws, and 
other delightful instruments of torture kept 
in the Tower. So he turned up his little 
nose at Lisa, and looked very wise, as he re- 
peated — 

" It was only Uncle Tom's chafE ! " 

" Indeed, Master Charlie, you are mis-^ 
taken ; Uncle Tom was not * chaffing,' " said 
mamma. 

Whereat Lisa brightened up, and Charlie 
opened his eyes very wide, as he answered — 

" Well, mamma, it's impossible to know^ 
what Uncle Tom means; he nearly always 
does chaff. But," he added, feeling rather- 
vexed at having taken himself in by too great 
wisdom, "how can diamonds be charcoal? 
it's black and thick, and they are white and 
clear like glass." 
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Lisa looked at the diamond in one of her 
mamma's rings, but she could make nothing 
out of it, and Charlie went on — 

" Well, mamma, why don't people make 
them if they are only charcoal ? " 

" Ah, Charlie ! we are not clever enouofh 
for that yet ; I can only tell you that a dia- 
mond is made of carbon, the same staffs as 
you would say, as charcoal, and coal, yes and 
even soot," said mamma, as Lisa caught at 
^ large smut which was sailing by. 

"And the beautiful blue sapphire in the 
Queen's crown, is it only clay ? " 

" It might have been clay such as is used 
to make a china cup, or it might have been 
emery to brighten our needles if — it had not 
been the beautiful stone it is." 

" They are all made of the same stuff, then ? 
it's very wonderful, but I don't a bit under- 
.stand how it can be ! can't you tell us, 
mamma ? " 

"I am afraid not, Lisa, because I really 
don't at all know how to make a diamond or 
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sapphire, though I know pretty well what 
they are made of." 

*• That's rather like the pudding I tried to 
make," said Charlie. " Cook gave me all the 
right things to put in, but somehow they 
wouldn't go properly together at all, and it 
didn't turn out a bit like a pudding." 

They all three laughed at the remembrance 
of Charlie's pudding, and then mamma said — >■ 

" Who can tell me what snow is ? "' 

" Eain ! water ! " cried the two children 
together. 

" And ice ? " 

" Water too, but they are not at all alike I 
and sometimes the snow is in beautiful stars,, 
and sometimes it isn't, and yet it is the same 
stuff still; oh! and mamma, the steam out 
of the urn, I know it is water too, because I 
have caught it on a plate, all in drops — and 
the clouds, they are water too, and they are 
all sorts of different beautiful colours, when 
the sun shines on them. Isn't it wonderful ? "' 

" Very wonderful, my darling," said 
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mamma ; and tlxen Lisa sat quite still for a 
moment thinking, till she suddenly exclaimed 
in delight — 

" And Charlie's horrid little sweep is only- 
covered with diamonds in disguise ! it makes 
more beautiful things in the world than there 
were before, at least than I knew before ! " 

"Just like Lisa!" observed Charlie, 
" always making a story out of everything. 
Now you have told her that, mamma, I 
shouldn't wonder if she spent all her time in 
catching smuts, till we go back to the country, 
and she'll certainly run after the next little 
beastly dirty sweep a^d tell him he has got a 
bag of diamonds like her pet Sinbad the 
sailor." 

" But they are not exactly diamonds after 
all," said Lisa, softly, " only perhaps they 
might have been, if — " but Lisa finished the 
sentence to herself, and Charlie began to tell 
his mamma about the fight. He wanted to 
know where the policeman had taken the 
boys, and what would be done with them 
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and a great many other things, to whicli Lisa 
did not listen much. She was thinking about 
the jewels still, and puzzling her little head 
extremely, as to why all the smuts should 
not be diamonds. It would make the world 
much prettier. But then — " Ah ! they would 
hit rather hard if they flew about in the air, 
though," she concluded aloud, and Charlie 
stopped suddenly short to ask what in the 
world she was talking about now. 

" It was only — I was thinking, if all the 
smuts were diamonds," answered Lisa, half 
ashamed* " It seems very hard for them 
always to be so black and dirty, poor things ! 
nobody likes smuts but everybody likes dia- 
monds — almost; and yet they are made just 
of the same stuff. I dare say the diamonds 
are quite ashamed of them ! " 

What Charlie's answer might have been, if 
he had been listening, it is of course im- 
possible to say ; for he was peeping out of 
the window and now cried out — 

« 

" Mamma ! look ! that horrid little crossing- 
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sweeper has come back again. Isn't lie a 
dreadful little figure ! he ought to be ashamed 
of himself." 

" I don't like to hear my Charlie call any 
. '-one * horrid,' certainly not that poor little 
boy, who is perhaps quite as good as him- 
self." 

Charlie looked astonished, but his mamma 
was evidently quite serious, though her next 
question was, he thought, a very odd one. 

" In what way are you better than the little 
*crossing-sweeper ? " 

" Why, mamma," he said, his face growing 
quite red as he spoke, " why, I am quite 
entirely different, you know ! " 

But his mamma only smiled as she said — 

" Are you, indeed ? Then I am afraid you 
must be a very odd sort of little animal and 
not a boy at all ! Pray, how many arms and 
legs have you ? and what are you made of ? " 

" Oh ! mamma ! " interrupted Lisa, de- 
lighted, " it's like the smuts — ^he's made just 
,of the same stuff, only one's a diamond — I 
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mean one's a sweeper — and — what do I 
mean ? " she concluded, feeling rather puzzled 
and confused, and not knowing how to ex- 
plain herself. 

" Quite right, Lisa, though you have not 
told us very clearly. Charlie and the sweeper 
are both made of flesh and blood, and bones.'* 

Charlie did not seem to admire the com- 
parison, and remarked that he certainly was 
the cleaner of the two. 

" The sweeper might be made clean, if he 
had any one to wash him and give him clean 
clothes." 

** He's a bad boy, I'm sure," said Master 
Charlie, righteously ; " I don't call names,, 
and 1 don't fight, except in play." 

" I hope not, indeed, Charlie ; but you have 
been taught better, and that poor little boy 
has perhaps not been taught at all. If he 
had been brought up as you have been, he 
might have been quite as good as you, and if 
you had lived in his home, I am afraid you 
would not have been any better than he is*. 
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So, next time you see him, instead of calling^ 
him * horrid,' just think to yourself that you 
might have been like him, or worse, if God 
had not given you a papa and mamma able 
to take care of you, and teach you what is^ 
right. And then, Charlie boy, there is one 
more thing you must think of, that if, with 
all your advantages, you are not a great deal 
better than the poor sweeper, some day he 
may be a great deal better off than you." 

Charlie looked serious, for he knew what 
his mamma mea^nt, only it had never struck 
him that the little crossing-sweeper might 
some day be as bright and beautiful as one 
of the angels in heaven ; he did look so very 
dirty ! He did not altogether like the idea 
either of being no better than the sweeper, 
and could not quite bring his mind to allow 
it. He confided this to Lisa as soon as they 
were left alone again, and the conversation 
served to keep him quiet for some time. 

" Now, Lisa, if I and the boy were out 
there together, sweeping the crossing, I'm 
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sure you wouldn't think we were the same, 
would you ? " asked Charlie, looking down 
at his smart velvet knickerbockers and scarlet 
stockings. 

Lisa shook her head, as she answered 
.slowly — 

" But the clothes are not you, Charlie, you 
know ; they don't grow on you as the birds' 
feathers do on them, and you didn't even 
buy them. Besides, don't you know what 
nurse says sometimes, * fine feathers make 
fine birds,' and when you haven't got your 
fine feathers on, or when you've been down 
to the pond, you know Charlie, you do look 
a little dirty, not like the sweeper," added 
Lisa, for fear of hurting his feelings, " but a 
Utile dirty ! " 

It was quite true I Charlie remembered a 
particular day, when he had been " swarm- 
ing " a fir tree, and had come down with a 
torn jacket, patches of dirty green all over 
his clothes, and scratched hands, not to men- 
.tion a large yellow stain where his pocket 
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was, whicli was caused by the unfortunate 
smashing of the birds' eggs he had been col- 
lecting. 

" I was in an awful jolly mess that day, 
wasn't I, Lisa ? and I dare say I should be 
every day if nurse didn't bother. Of course 
that little boy has got no nurse ; it must be 
awful jolly for him ! There ! it's beginning 
to rain, and he won't have to go home ! I 
do like being out in the rain. But even if I 
were ever so dirty, Lisa, 1 can read and 
write, and I am learning French and Latin,, 
awful horrid things they are too ! I dare say 
he doesn't know his letters. I will ask him 
when we go out to-morrow morning, and. 
then I'll tell mamma that's the difference." 

Charlie looked quite satisfied with himself,, 
till Lisa reminded him that he could not have 
learnt without some one to teach him, and 
the little sweeper might learn too if he went 
to school. 

" You see, dear, we are all made of the 
same stuff," said Lisa ; she did not quite know 
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-what to say, and she was still thinking about 
the diamonds ; " and I've heard mamma say- 
that even diamonds look quite dirty and dull 
till they are cut and polished." 

Charlie stared at her for a minute, thinking 
she was half asleep, and then announced that 
ihe sweeper was going away. 

It was growing dark now, and the rain was 
coming down very fast, as the little boy 
shouldered his broom and walked off with 
bare feet. How very delightful it must be 
to walk in the soft mud without any shoes or 
stockings on ! But a sudden thought struck 
Charlie, and made him sit quite still for the 
space of a second or two. 

** Where was the little sweeper's home ? " 

Lisa thought very likely it was in one of 
those dreadful little houses nurse had been 
telling her of, where the streets were so narrow 
you could hardly see the sky, and everything 
was black and dirty and dismal ; and she sat 
in the firelight wondering about it till nurse 
called them to be • dressed for tea. But no 
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«ooner was tea over than Lisa and Charlie 
scampered down to the drawing-room, and 
when they were there, instead of looking at 
their new books as nurse advised, they pre- 
ferred getting inside the window-curtains and 
squeezing their faces against the window, to 
watch the twinkling street-lamps, and the 
;«plashing, pattering rain. 

" Oh, dear," groaned Charlie, as he rubbed 
his nose flat against the glass, " I wonder if 
we are made of the same stuff ; because, you 
-see Lisa, if we are, it doesn't seem fair, and — 
^nd I don't see it at all.'* 

Lisa did not quite understand what he 
meant, but she answered softly — 

" I suppose it won't matter someday; I 
mean, he will be as well off as we then, 
perhaps better. I don't think I should mind 
being a smut if I were to turn into a diamond 
afterwards, would you ? " 

" I don't believe smuts ever do turn into 
diamonds," said Charlie, decidedly. 

**Well, I don't know; dirty water turns 
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into beautiful clear ice, because I've seen it 
in puddles, but there are a great many things 
I should like to know about, and we will ask 
mamma, when we go home. I hope he is 
not out in the rain still, Charlie," she 
whispered, after a pause, as the drops came 
down t;hicker and faster ; " he has got such 
very bad chilblains and no shoes, and he 
looked so cold and hungry. I wonder if he 
will have any tea or supper." 

But Charlie only jerked himself away and 
said gruflBy — " Don't Lisa ! I wish you 
wouldn't bother so ! " while he squeezed his- 
nose flatter than ever against the window,, 
and began to whistle — " Paddle your own 
canoe," which seemed very unfeeling of him.. 
Lisa said no more ; but she wished all the 
sweepers, both of chimneys and crossings,, 
could have warm coats, and woollen stockings, 
and strong shoes, and a good hot supper 
every night of their lives* 

Long before she had settled all she would 



^ 
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like to do for them, however, she and Charlie 
were sent for to dessert. 

" Well, Mr. Knickerbockers ! a pretty mess 
you have made of yourself ! " exclaimed Uncle 
Tom, as they went into the dining-room. 
" You have been up the chimney I should 
say, by the look of you ! " 

Lisa started, half -frightened, as she looked 
at Charlie and noticed that his face, lately so 
clean, was covered with dirty stains and 
"smudges." Surely he was not going to 
turn into a chimney-sweep as people some- 
times did in fairy tales ! She wondered 
whether he could have been looking up a 
chimney to see if he could find any diamonds 
or how he should like to have to crawl up it 
with a brush. But she felt sure he would 
tell her if he had made any discoveries, and 
she knew he would not like being questioned 
and teased by Uncle Tom, so s>he said they 
had only been looking out of the window, and 
then she chattered away faster than usual 



C 
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till Charlie came back with a bright, shining 
face. By this time Uncle Tom had forgotten 
all about the matter, and was soon so busy 
talking to their mamma that the only further 
notice he took of his nephew was to give him 
an orange, and fill his plate with almonds and 
raisins, figs and biscuits, all of which dis- 
appeared with marvellous rapidity. 

Charlie was more silent than usual, and 
Lisa, as she looked at him under her eye- 
lashes, began to feel sure he had seen some- 
thing wonderful. 

But she had no opportunity of asking just 
then, and as soon as ever they left the dining- 
room they were sent off to bed that they 
might have a long rest after their hard day's 
ivork. 

As soon as nurse had left the room that 
night, after seeing Lisa comfortably tucked 
up and the candle safely out before she went 
to her supper, Lisa quietly got up again, and 
going to the window peeped behind the blind. 
.She had been wondering whether it would be 
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too wet for the crossing-sweeper to come out 
to-morrow ; but, to her surprise, the drizzling 
rain had ceased, and snow was falling softly 
instead. Already there was a thin white 
covering on the dingy window-ledge, and, as 
she stood sleepily watching the flakes, as 
they floated gently down, she whispered 
dreamily — 

" It's the same stuff still, though, the 
dirty black rain and the bright, white snow — 
the same stuff — " 

" Are you talking about it still, Lisa ? " 
quoth Charlie, who had entered the room un- 
perceived, with his little red dressing-gown 
round him, and his curly hair rumpled up in 
a wonderful state of roughness. 

Lisa was too sleepy to be much astonished 
at anything, and Charlie went on — 

" Well, now I wonder if he is made of the 
same stuff, because if he is, perhaps you know 
he likes raisins and things as well as we ; do 
you think he does ? " and Charlie produced 
nearly all the figs and raisins which had dis- 
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appeared so mysteriously from his plate,, 
adding, in a funny, half-ashamed sort of voice, 
" We'll try to-morrow, if you'll keep them, 
Lisa, because you see nurse might come 
poking about in my drawers, and she might 
think they were meant for her, or you know,. 
I might perhaps eat them in my sleep." 

So the raisins were put safely away, Charlie 
went back to his room, and Lisa lay down 
again in her little bed, too sleepy to ask him 
whether he had discovered anything in the 
chimney, but smiling to herself and repeating 
. over and over again, as her eyelids drooped 
lower and lower — 

"It's all the same stuff — all the same — 
Charlie and the sweeper — and the dirty rain 
and the white snow — diamonds and smuts^ 
and — and — the same stuff — " and what had 
become of Lisa ? She was quite wide-awake 
again, but somehow or other she seemed to 
have got into the street, and was contentedly 
watching the snow-flakes fall around her, 
without feeling either cold or wet or sur- 
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prised. There was one beautiful large snow- 
flake floating towards her like a star! it 
seemed such a pity it should fall upon the 
dirty pavement, that Lisa put out her hand 
to save it ; but, as she did so, the snowflake 
grew larger and larger till she saw it was a 
:snowflake no longer, but a child nearly as 
big as herself, dressed in shining white, which 
glittered and flashed and sparkled like a 
hundred thousand diamonds. His face was 
bright and shining too, and as she looked at 
him, she half fancied she had seen him some- 
where before. Gould he be the dirty little 
crossing-sweeper ? 

He nodded to Lisa and smiled, saying — 

" I am not always dirty, you see. I am as 
•clean as Master Charlie himself now ! " 

" A great deal cleaner ! " answered Lisa. 
*^ Charlie never looks like that ; but what has 
made you so clean and bright ? " 

" Oh ! that was easily done 1 I am not 
naturally dirtier than Master Charlie, but I 
had the misfortune to fall into the gutter a 
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few days ago, and there I was obliged to lie 
till the sun kindly sent down a sunbeam to 
pick me up, and then Jack Frost turned me 
into a snow-star ! " 

" But I wonder how it was the sun made 
you clean ? " persisted Lisa, still gazing at 
him in wondering admiration. 

" The sun sent for Twe, and, of course, he 
left the dirt behind ; the dirt was not me, as 
he knows very well. It is no matter where L 
drop, he always knows where to find me,, 
though sometimes I have rather a long journey 
before he picks me up. Sometimes I fall 
upon the grass and flowers in the evening, 
and then, if you are up early enough, you will 
see me sparkling like dew-drops, till the sun 
calls me, sometimes — ^but I'm going away, I 
can't stay much longer, you are so warm, and 
I am afraid I shall soon be in the gutter 
again — ^but never mind, it wont be for 
long ! " 

" Oh ! do stop one moment ! Do tell me— 
aren't you the little crossing-sweeper ? Ohy 
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dear ! dear ! what is going to become of 
you ? '* exclaimed Lisa in despair. 

I'm only melting y' said a faint voice 
but I am the same stuff still, mind that ; 
and I am not dirty, it's only your dirty streets 
that are to blame if I look dirty to-morrow." 

The voice ceased, and the beautiful snow- 
star was quite gone, and Lisa could have 
cried as she said— 

" Oh ! if it had but fallen into a clean 
place ! " 

The snow melted as fast as it fell, and the 
pavement and roads were horribly wet and 
dirty. She watched the flakes falling for 
some time, but there were no more like that 
one strange star ; and when, at last, the snow 
changed^ into a drizzling rain, Lisa's only 
thought was that there would be plenty of 
work for the crossing-sweeper to-morrow. 
What a quantity of horrible dirty mud ! 

" Horrible dirty mud, indeed I " was re- 
peated by something or somebody. " Much 
you know about it ! Why, if we had had 
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advantages, we should have been diamonds 
and sapphires, and rubies, and emeralds — ^it is 
only the advantages that make the difference.'* 

Lisa looked round, half- expecting to see 
the chimney-sweep with a sack of diamonds 
on his back, and his clothes powdered with 
diamond dust besides, but she saw nothing 
but the wet streets and the falling rain. 

She began to feel cold and miserable, and 
her feet were wet. Looking down to see how 
this was, to her astonishment she saw her 
toes peeping through the ends of her shoes, 
and her frock had grown, oh ! so shabby and 
full of holes, and her straw hat was so 
ragged it would hardly keep on her head. 
She was very huugry, too, and her poor little 
hands were swollen and red with chilblains ; 
but, somehow, after the first moment, she 
was not in the least surprised at the change 
in herself, and she stood there shivering in 
the cold, grey morning light, as if she had 
been accustomed to it all her life. 

She fancied she knew the house opposite 
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'which she was standing, and she felt as if it 
were her duty to sweep the crossing in front 
of it, so she took up the old broom which was 
lying there ready, and began. But, oh ! she 
was so very, very hungry, and her hands and 
feet did ache so bitterly, she could hardly 
ihelp crying. 

By-and-bye, the door of the great house 
•opened, and out came a pleasant-looking 
gentleman, holding the hands of a little boy 
and girl. They looked so warm and com- 
fortable, and Lisa knew they were Uncle Tom 
and Charlie, and the little girl was her other 
;self, dressed np in her own warm jacket and 
frock ; but they did not seem to know the 
poor little sweeper, though Uncle Tom did 
give her a penny. She heard Charlie say to 
the little girl — 

" Lisa, how nice it must be to stand in the 
mud and have no lessons and no nurse,'* and 
rshe cried out to him that " it was not nice at 
all, and that even lessons were better than 
hunger and cold." 
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But the sharp wind froze the words on her 
lips, and he did not seem to hear, and she 
thought sadlj to herself — 

" I was Lisa once, when I lived in a nice 
house, and had warm clothes and plenty ta 
eat ; now I am only a little crossing-sweeper, 
but I am the same stuff still — the same stuff 
— only I had the misfortune to fall into the 
gutter." 

She was dreaming now about the wonder- 
ful snow-star, for the cold made her very, 
sleepy, and presently she crouched down in 
a corner, drew her tattered frock round her 
to keep off as much of the cold wind as she 
could, and rocked herself to and fro in a 
dreamy sort of way, murmuring — 

" I hope the sunbeam will soon come down 
and fetch me — the little shining white boy 
said it would — and leave the mud behind. 
I'm sorry for the mud, too, it might have 
been diamonds and beautiful stones if it had 
fallen into another place — that's like me, I 
might have been Lisa, but I fell into the 
gutter instead j but I shan't stay there, nor- 
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will the little white boj. I wonder if he was 
only a snow-star ? it did seem such a pity he 
fell into the mud; but the sunbeams are 
coming to fetch us all away, and perhaps I 
shall have a bright dress like his, all covered 
with stars, and never be dirty any more." 

By this time, the poor little girl was fast 
asleep, in spite of the cold wind, and she slept 
till she felt some one touching her shoulder 
and trying to rouse her. She looked up in 
a fright, expecting to be ordered off by a 
policeman, but, to her great surprise and 
relief, it was only nurse standing by her bed- 
side, and saying — 

" Come, Miss Lisa ! how sleepy you do 
seem ! and the sun's shining so bright ; it's 
dried up the pavements beautiful, that is, for 
London. I never did see such a dirty place ; 
and the smuts as come in at these top 
windows, it's something surprising." 

'" Ah I they might have been diamonds, if 
only they had dropped somewhere else I " 
sighed Lisa, in a dreamy tone. 

" Might have been diamonds I Miss Lisa^ 
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what are you dreaming about ? Come, do 
rouse up, there's a dear, or you won't be 
ready for breakfast." 

Lisa felt as if she should like to lie quiet, 
and think over all the wonderful things she 
had heard and seen. But she was too glad 
ifO see nurse again to think her tiresome, as 
.she often had done before ; so she only flung 
her arms round the old woman's neck, and 
kissed her heartily as she said — 

** Dear old nursey ! and you might have 
been a policeman ! I will never think you 
tiresome again ! " 

Nurse was too much puzzled to make any 
answer; but Lisa said so many strange 
things in the course of her dressing about 
snow-stars, and crossing-sweepers, and smuts 
and diamonds, that nurse made up her mind 
to tell her mistress. She was quite sure 
Miss Lisa had been overtired with sight- 
seeing, and would be quite ill if she had much 
more of it. 

The very moment she was dressed, Lisa 
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rushed down to the breakfast-room, and find- 
ing no one there, climbed up on a chair to 
look over the wire blinds and see if the cross- 
ing-sweeper were there. She was still so 
full of her dream, and it seemed so wonder- 
fully real, that she could hardly believe it was 
only a dream. The little boy was there, as 
dirty as ever, so dirty, indeed, that it was 
difficult to imagine him a snow-star. Lisa 
sighed as she thought to herself, " he might 
have been Charlie if he had been born in a 
nice house, instead of falling into the gutter." 
You see her dream kept coming back to her, 
and the little boy and the snow-star were 
confused in her mind. Of course she told 
Charlie all about it when he came down ; and 
though he interrupted her rather gruffly once 
or twice, and was inclined tq whistle, Lisa 
was quite satisfied with the attention he gave 
her. 

" And so, Charlie, you see," she concluded,. 
" he does feel the same, and I am sure he 
will like the raisins, but he is so very hungry. 
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I don't think you have ever been so hungry, 
and his hands and feet do ache so, and when 
he sees us go out in our warm things — " 

** Don't 1" said Charlie, in a very gruff 
voice, and he fairly ran out of the room, for 
Tie was not a hard-hearted boy after all, and 
this talk was becoming too much for his 
feelings. He came back again in a minute or 
two, however, and standing behind Lisa, 
said in his funny little short way — 

" I say, I suppose he," and he gave a little 
jerk with his elbow towards the window, ** I 
suppose he would like a new pair of shoes, as 
you say his chilblains hurt him, so if you'll 
give half — " 

Lisa turned round and gave him a kiss, she 
was so pleased, and Charlie went on, " but 
don't you go and dream about the chimney- 
sweep to-night, Lisa, because, I say, T can't 
stand it, it's a chouse, it is ! for I meant to 
buy the boat this very morning, and Uncle 
Tom will be sure to chaff, but, as you say, 
we're the same stuff. — ^" 
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The rest of Charlie's speech was interrupted 
by the appearance of mamma and Uncle Tom, 
Both children were rather silent during 
breakfast ; but, when it was over, Lisa crept 
up to Uncle Tom, behind the newspaper and 
whispered something which made him laugh, 
though he answered kindly, with an odd sort 
of twinkle in his eyes — 

" May you, little one ? to be sure, anything 
you like while you are in London." 

And a few moments after, Lisa and Charlie 
were at the hall-door, taking the little crossing- 
:sweep such a breakfast as he had never seen 
before. When he saw him eating it, Charlie 
had no longer any doubt as to whether he 
were made of the same " stuff " as himself. 

Before he and Lisa went to their home in 
the country, the little sweeper had his com- 
fortable shoes and a warm coat and knicker- 
bockers of Charlie's, which their mamma had 
^iven him, and before the next winter came 
Lisa was delighted to have a letter from 
Uncle Tom, in which he told her that he had 
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got the little boy into the Shoe-Black Brigade,, 
so that now he would go to school and learn 
to read and write, and many better things 
besides, and would still be able to earn some 
money for his poor mother. Lisa and Charlie 
often talked about him, and wondered how 
he looked in his scarlet tunic, and whether he 
managed to keep his face clean while he was 
blacking boots. 

Lisa never forgot her dream ; and for years 
after, whenever she saw a poor little beggar 
child, she would say to herself, " She might 
have been Lisa and I might have been a 
beggar, but we are the same stuff still," and 
as she grew older, though she thought less 
about being " made of the same stuff," she 
thought more and more about a verse in her 
favourite hymn-book, which seemed to ex- 
plain some at least of the things which had 
puzzled her and Charlie — 

"And God loveth all His children, 
Bich and poor and high and low ; 
And they all shall meet in Heaven, 
Who have served Him here below.'* 
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The crossing-sweeper was His child as well 
as herself, it was only waiting for a little 
while, and then the cold, and the hunger, and 
worse things than these would be all over, 
left behind for ever ! And this thought com- 
forted her, whenever she thought about him 
and others who, like the snow-star of her 

dream, seemed to have fallen for a while into 
the gutter. 
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THE RED LIGHT. 



A TRUE STORY. 

TotJ must picture to yourselves a vast plain, 
larger than any you have ever seen in your 
lives. It stretches far and wide in all direc- 
tions, as far as the eye can reach, and in its 
vastness and the changing lights and shadows 
which are constantly flitting across it, it re- 
minds one of the ocean, only that it is green 
and golden instead of blue. This huge plain 
is in Hungary, and you must not fancy that 
it is a dreary desert like the steppes of Russia 
and Asia, or even that it is covered only with 
tall, waving grass like the prairies, pampas 
and savannahs of America. The great Hun- 
garian plain is more cheerful-looking than any 
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of these, for it is like one large field, full of 
wheat, maize, hemp and rows of gigantic and 
golden sun-flowers. It is not divided by any 
hedges, and there are very few trees, and 
though there are here and there patches of 
sand and marshy ground, the peasants say 
you cannot find a stone for love or money,, 
even should you want one to *cure the tooth- 
ache/ You may travel for miles over this 
plain and still see maize, wheat, hemp — ^hemp, 
wheat, maize, on all sides. Thousands of 
frogs are croaking softly but incessantly 
wherever there is a pool or a bit of marsh, 
and when, as sometimes happens, they all 
suddenly stop at the same moment, you will 
hear the rustling of the corn and the distant 
lowing of the buffaloes on the banks of the 
river. Sometimes, too, may be heard the sound 
of a railway train, for there is a railway even 
here ; but this does not often happen, and 
Janos, the man who has charge of the tiny 
wayside station, or rather signal-box, which 
lies in the midst of the great, green ocean, has^ 
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not generally a very busy time of it. Only 
two trains pass through in the day, and these 
do not stop unless there is some passenger to 
be picked up, which does not very frequently 
happen, so that there is not much money 
taken in the course of the week, and with the 
help of his wife and a poor man, who was 
once a pointsman on the line, but has been 
'Crippled by a railway accident, Janos is quite 
able to manage all the business of the place. 
Ferenc, the old pointsman, has been on duty 
during the day, so this evening Janos is 
alone, with no one but a pretty little girl of 
-about four years old to keep him company, 
for his wife is gone to the nearest town to 
fetch provisions, and, as that is several 
miles off, she will not come home to-night. 

The frogs go on croaking and the corn goes 
on rustling, but presently Janos hears the 
unusual sound of wheels, and a railway in- 
.spector drives up on his velocipede. 

" Janos," he cries, " you are an ass 1 a 
perfect ass ! what's this I hear? You have 
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odIj just bread enough for yourselves, youVe^ 
got four childreii of your own, and you must 
go and take in a stranger ! you're a down* 
right simpleton ! It's a pretty child, cer- 
tainly ; but what in the world induced you to 
do such an idiotic thing ? " 

" Well, sir," says, Janos, standing respect- 
fully before the inspector, with his cap in his 
hand, .**this is how it was, sir, you know 
there are some Italian labourers working on 
the branch-line yonder ; they can't talk to us,, 
but they are brave fellows, sir, and very 
anxious to earn a little money. Well, sir, last 
year, there was a gang of them encamped in 
tents among the maize. They were not 
allowed to have any fire, for fear of setting 
light to the corn, and their poor wives used 
to come miles every 'day from the villages 
round-about to bring them their soup. It was 
miserable to see them. One of them was 
quite a young woman, and she always brought 
a child with her, a pretty child, just as old as^ 
iy youngest. They came from a long way 
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off, and they always sat down here to rest, 
poor things ! tired to death, and the child used 
to cry because its feet ached and it was so faint 
with the long walk and the heat. And my 
wife— she's over with her mother to-day at 
Lagos, sir, where my four children go to 
school — the National School — very good 
children all of them, very— well, sir, my wife, 
she says to me, * Janos, ' says she, ^ I feel 
vexed for that child; it's like our Juscha,* 
who is at school with the others. ^ We are 
alone all the week ; we might let the child 
stay here and play and have its meals with us, 
and on Sunday it can play with the others/ 
It's a pretty child, good, too, Mr. Inspector ! 
just see what laughing dark eyes it has ; 
* So, ' says I, ^ let it stay next time it comes 
with its mother.' The poor woman was glad, 
sir, I can tell you ; she kissed our hands, she 
was so glad, because you see, sir, she could 
see the child every day, and she had not got 
to find food for it. But you know, sir, the 
marsh- fever broke out among the labourers, 
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and all their tents had to be moved, every- 
one ; and before this could be done the child's 
father died, and the mother never came any 
more ; we think she is dead, too, most likely, 
and the babe has been with us ever since ; 
and what else could we do ? ' said Janos 
simply. 

" Do ? why you ought to have given notice, 
of course, and it would have been sent back 
to Italy, where it came from," said the inspec- 
tor, a little impatiently. 

" Oh ! no, sir, begging your pardon," 
answered Janos humbly. " We wouldn't let it 
go so far, poor thing ; my children are fond of 
it, and so are we, my wife and I." 

" Very well, Janos, of courseyou can please 
yourself; it is no concern of mine; but it will be 
aburthen to you all your life. Justthink what it 
would be if we were to adopt all the children 
whose fathers died of marsh-fever. You're 
an idiot for your pains, and so I tell you ! 
Well, good-night ! don't forget to send the 
cash-box to-morrow ; you won't have much in 
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it, but it's Saturday, and we don't want 
another visit from the * poor lads,' eh Janos? 
^nd they know when the cash-box goes as well 
.as any one, the rascals ! they are getting bolder 
than ever I hear. Well, good-night, take care 
of yourself, and think over what I say. It is 
for your own good." 

The inspector and his velocipede were soon 
out of sight, and as it was growing dusk and 
the last train would soon be due, Janos began 
to bestir himself. He had been sitting out- 
of-doors with his little adopted child on his 
knee, and they had both been enjoying the 
cool evening air and having a long game of 
play together, but now he took the little maid 
lup in his arms, carried her into the cottage 
-and straightway put her to bed without any 
•needless trouble or fuss of undressing. The 
'Cottage was but small, and the child's little 
bed stood in one comer of the telegraph room, 
with its two windows, one looking up and the 
other looking down the line, where Janos was 
going to keep watch during the night. After 
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lighting his own lamp and putting it on the- 
table, where his supper was standing ready for 
him, Jdnos got the signal-lamp and proceeded 
to trim it in readiness. There would be n(y 
need to stop the train, for the line was clear 
and there were no passengers to call for, so 
Janos would have to show the white light,, 
which was like saying, " All right ! go on !'^ 
and accordingly he took out the round panes 
of red and green glass and laid them carefully 
by on the table, while he lighted the wick. 
If he showed the green light it would mean 
" Be careful ! go slowly," but if he showed' 
the red it would mean, " Stop !" and this 
. latter signal no engine-driver dares disobey 
for an instant, as he knows that his life and 
the lives of all his passengers may be en- 
dangered by his failing to attend to it. Having 
made all his arrangements for the night, the 
signal-man went outside again and sat down 
on the old stump, where his wife chopped her 
firewood, to wait for the train. All was 
quiet, and, while he was waiting for the 
signal, Janos did as he was told, and thought 
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over what the inspector had said, and 
wondered to himself whether he and his wife 
really had done such a very foolish thing in tak- 
ing little Rosa to live with them. They were 
poor, certainly, very poor, and they had four 
children of their own, and it was not always 
easy to find food for them ! * But still,' thought 
Janos to himself, * what could we do ? if Mr. 
Inspector had seen the poor woman as we 
did, he would have done the same, I'm sure 
he would, for he is a kind-hearted man ; and 
as to sending the little maid away, now that 
she's an orphan, no, we couldn't do that any- 
how ; we must hope the best.' 

Still Janos felt a little troubled. The inspec-^ 
tor was a clever man, and knew a great deal 
more than himself about most things, and he 
had called him a downright idiot ! Perhaps 
he was right, and if the winter should be a 
hard one, or if he or his wife should be ill,, 
there was no telling what might happen, and 
to have another little mouth to feed would 
make it all the harder for them. 

" And," thought Janos, with a sigh, " they 
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•will say it is all our own faults, we ought 
not to have taken in a stranger. Well!" 
Janos gave a great sight, but his face sud- 
denly brightened. 

Those last words of his had reminded him 
of something; he hardly knew what, for he was 
slow-witted, was Janos, and not much of a 
scholar, but he repeated them over and over 
again to himself, as if there were something 
about them that pleased him. 

" A stranger, a stranger." 

The smile on his face grew broader and 
broader. Yes, of course, he remembered 
now; some people had given food and shelter 
to ** strangers," and had afterwards found 
them to be angels. That was a beautiful 
thought, but it made him a little uneasy, too, 
for if Rosa should turn into a white- winged 
angel, she would not stay in the signalman's 
cottage. 

Janos thought of all angels as beautiful 
beings with large white wings, for he did not 
know that the word means simply " mes- 
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seHger." If lie had known, perhaps he 
would have remembered that God has other 
messengers besides spirits who do His will ; 
for wind, rain, storm, snow, sunshine, as well 
as men and women and httle children, may 
all work for Him ; and, in this sense, it was 
quite possible for little Rosa to be an angel,, 
though Janos should never see her wings. 

However, he went on thinking his own 
thoughts, in his own slow fashion. ^ Perhaps- 
he was foolish, but, any way, little Rosa 
should stay while there was food for any of 
them, and they had never been in actual want 
yet.* 

" I was a stranger and ye took Me in,'*" 
muttered Jdnos, half-aloud. 

Ah ! those were the words he wanted, they 
quite settled the matter ; maybe, Mr. In-^ 
specter had forgotten them, but they made it 
all plain, so plain that he should not mind 
being called "idiot" and " simpleton " again;, 
and he looked up at the dark blue sky with 
his mind full of wonderful thoughts, which 
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he could not have put into words if he had 
tried ever so, for he was only a poor ignorant 
signalman, generally known on the line as 
^'No. 128." 

There was not a sound to be heard except 
the croaking of the frogs, and every now and 
then a little rustling and crackling among the 
maize, which made him think that some 
buffalo was trying to find its way to the 
water in the ditch which ran along by the side 
of the railway. But he could see nothing, 
for the maize was tall enough to conceal 
completely, not only buffaloes, but even men 
on horse-back. 

It was a capital hiding-place, and the 
*^ poor lads," of whom the Inspector had 
spoken, made great use of it. These " poor 
lads," as the people generally called them, were 
really neither more nor less than thieves and 
robbers ; but as they never robbed the poor, 
but, on the contrary, often did them a good 
turn, and lived a merry, adventurous life in 
the open-air, people thought of them as we 
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•do of Robin Hood and Little John, and never 
^dreamt of looking on them as common 
thieves, though they sometimes committed 
great crimes. "Poor lads" was their 
favourite name for them, and, on the whole, 
they were sorry when any of them were taken 
up and sent to prison, as sometimes happened. 

However, Janos was not troubling his head 
.at all about the " poor lads " just now, for 
there was the rustling again, and he felt sure 
a buffalo was pushing its way through the 
com, and he must be on the watch to see 
where it came out ; for, if it took it into its 
head to cross the line, there might be some 
accident, as a buffalo is a great, unwieldy 
creature, big and heavy enough to send a train 
off the rails. 

An ox-goad was lying ready at hand, and 
Janos stooped down for it, intending to drive 
the animal off directly it made its appearance. 
But, just as he put his hand on it, there was 
a sudden rush behind him, and, before he 
<<)Ould look round, a thick sheep-skin was 
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flung over his head, a pair of strong arms^ 
siezed him so tightly round the throat that 
he was almost strangled, and, in another 
minute, he was thrown to the ground and 
bound hand and foot. He could hardly move 
and could hardly even cry for help, nor would 
it have been of any use if he could, for there 
was no one to hear him. 

Still, it seemed that, in spite of the sheep- 
skin, he made noise enough to frighten the- 
robbers, for he heard one of them say — 

" Here, stop that fellow's mouth." 

" Kill him ?" asked a second coolly, while 
poor Janos shivered. 

" I don't care ! only make haste and da- 
something." 

The ** poor lads," for they, of course, it 
was, were not very scrupulous, you see^ 
where their own interests were concerned. 

" No, don't kill him," said a third, " he 
didn't see you to know you again ; just stuff 
something in his mouth* Here, the flag from 
the signal-staff, that'll do. . Pinch his nose^ 
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and, when he opens his mouth, in with it ! 
If he is smothered, that's his own look out. 
There, he's silenced ! " 

So saying, the last speaker lifted Janos up 
and, carrying him a few steps, tumbled him 
down behind a pile of faggots, just as if he 
had been a log of wood. 

There he lay, unable to move, a good deal 
bruised by his fall, and choked and stifled by 
the heavy sheep-skin, which was still 
over his head, and the flag which had 
been rammed into his mouth. Of course, he 
could not see, and he could only hear in a 
sort of dream, as if they were a long way oSy 
what the robbers were saying and doing* 
They were not at all likely to hurt little Rosa, 
unless she screamed and made a noise ; but, 
by this time, she was most likely fast asleep,, 
and would know nothing of what was going 
on, and that was the best thing that could 
happen, for she was too young to have the 
sense to run away and call for help. As for 
himself, there he would have to lie till some 
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one came to him, for lie could not move, and 
could only breathe with difficulty. It would 
be hours yet before Ferenc came, and the 
robbers were as likely as not to come back 
and murder him when they had stolen all 
they could find ; and even if they did not, he 
felt so choked and suffocated already, that he 
was sure he should not live through the night. 

No, it was all over with him, and when his 
wife and the children came home in the 
morning, there would be no father to kiss 
them, and — what would become of them ? 

These thoughts passed rapidly through the 
poor man's mind, as he felt himself growing 
fainter and fainter; but just then a shrill, 
sharp sound struck upon his ear, and he 
roused himself to listen. Once — twice — a 
pause, and then again once — twice ! 

Jdnos knew it well ; it was the telegraph- 
bell and meant that the train was coming. 

If it were to stop — ^but, no, why should 
it ? it was not in the least likely ; and even, 
if it did he could not make any one hear. 
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The robbers seemed to know the signal as 
-well as himself, for he heard one exclaim — 

" Hallo ! there's a train coming I I thought 
it had passed long ago. If it stops it is all 
up with us ! Here, quick with the lamp ! If 
^we show the white light it will go through. 
We can't do anything till it's passed, the cash- 
T30X is locked up and it will take time to get 
at it." 

"Here," cried another, "you give the 
signal, you understand it best, and you others 
come here into the shadow, quiet ! " 

There was a little shuffling of three or four 
pair of feet, followed by a dead silence, till 
presently in the distance there was a sound 
of puffing and panting and the train came 
gradually nearer and nearer. 

" It will be a chouse if it stops ! " whis- 
pered one of the robbers, " quick I the light, 
high up ! that's right — " 

There was a long whistle from the engine. 

" Hurrah ! it's going through ! " muttered 
two or three voices softly ; and poor Janos 
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was in despair. His last chance of rescue 
seemed to be gone. But the robbers had 
reckoned without their host. The long^ 
whistle was followed by one, two, three^ 
four, five, six short, sharp ones, like words^ 
of command. What could it mean ? 

" Hang it ! that's the signal for the brake, 
they are going to stop ! " cried one of the 
robbers in angry dismay. " Off with you 
into the maize ! smash the lamp ! " 

A crash followed, they had thrown the 
lamp against the wall, as the shortest way of 
extinguishing it, and the next moment they 
had all vanished and the tall waving com had 
closed over their heads, as completely as if 
it had never been disturbed. 

The train glided slowly up, and after send- 
ing forth a cloud of steam and uttering a few 
more groans came to a halt. The guard,, 
engine-driver, and two or three other railways 
officials jumped down, and seeing no one about,, 
the guard shouted out angrily — 

"What's the meaning of the red light? 
what have you stopped us for ? '* 
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Jdnos heard and was amazed, but of course 
no one answered ; and when for a moment 
the men stood still, there was not a sound to 
ibe heard but the croaking of the frogs and 
the gentle rustling of the com as the evening 
breeze swept over it. ' 

Janos could not make the least noise to 
attract their attention, and he began to be in 
despair lest they should never find him after 
-all. 

" There's something wrong somewhere," 
he heard one say ; " no one in the house but 
a, child, and that's asleep ! Who on earth 
^ave the signal ? The lamp's broken and the 
glass is white besides. Hallo ! what's this ? " 
-and the man stumbled against the unfortu- 
nate Janos, who was breathing heavily, and 
was more dead than alive. He was at once 
picked up and released from his suffocating 
position, but it was some moments before he 
could find breath to utter a word, and when 
3,t last he did manage to tell them all that 
had happened, so far as he knew, he made 
such a very long, confused story of it that 
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the guard interrupted him, saying with some 
good-natured impatience — 

" But this does not explain the red signal^ 
man. The robbers can't have given it, and 
yet it's certain that we all saw it." 

" Yes, we all saw it," said the engine- 
driver, " as plain as ever I saw a signal in 
my life." 

Janos stroked his moustache and con- 
sidered. He was a simple-hearted man, as 
we have said, so simple in fact that things 
which puzzled other people did not puzzle 
him at all ; and now, as he looked up to the 
dark blue sky all spangled with brilliant stars, 
he thought to himself, that, after all, a red 
light was no great matter compared with 
them ; he must have died if the train had not 
stopped, and what would have become of his 
wife and children and little Eosa ? and the 
train would not have stopped unless the 
engine-driver had seen a red light, so he had, — 
he had been made to see a red light on pur- 

^se that he might stop and save him, and 
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Janos looked up to the shining stars with a 
beaming countenance and a heart full of 
thankfulness. It all seemed so plain to him 
that he wondered what the guard and the 
rest could find to be puzzled about ; but he 
was much too respectful to say so, and stood 
there waiting in silence till they should be 
pleased to move. 

And no doubt simple-hearted Janos was 
quite right, though oot exactly in the way he 
imagined. 

" Well, come along," said the guard, pre- 
sently, " it's a mystery, that's all I can say, 
the strangest thing I ever knew in my life, a 
red light from a white lamp I Well, let's see 
if the rascals have taken anything." 

He led the way to the telegraph-room, 
where little Rosa slept, and the rest followed 
him, feeling a little ** eerie" for what had hap- 
pened seemed to them decidedly " not quite 
canny." But when the door was opened, 
what did they see ? 

Little Bosa was there safe enough, but not 
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asleep, nor even in her bed I She was sitting 
on the table in front of the lamp, and holding 
carefully in her two small brown hands — 
what ? — the round, red pane of glass, which 
Janos had taken out of the sigual-lamp and 
put as he thought in such a safe place ! 

Now the mystery of the red light was ex- 
plained! It was Rosa who had given the 
signal and stopped the train ! Not that she 
knew what she was doing, for she was but a 
baby-child, and she had simply held the glass 
up to the lamp because she liked to see the 
beautiful bright glow it cast over the corn, 
and the sky, and the railway line, making 
them all turn red as if they were on fire ; she 
was only amusing herself in her own baby 
way, but she could not have done anything 
wiser if she had been a grown-up woman and 
had understood what danger poor Janos was 
in. 

" Ho I ho !'* laughed the guard I " so this 
is the mysterious signal-man ! Well, Janos, 
she has saved your life as well as the cash- 
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1)0X ; you would not have been here to-morrow 
morning, if she had not stopped us, I can tell 
you. But we must not lose any more time. 
I'll leave two of the men with you for the 
present. Grood night ! and take care of the 
Httle maid ! " 

Small need was there to bid Janos take care 
of her. He kissed her, and hugged her, and 
cried over her, till Rosa was half frightened 
and began to cry, too, for sympathy ; and then 
he kissed her over and over again and hushed 
her to sleep in his arms, and would have sat 
there with her all night, if he had not felt so 
giddy from all he had gone through that he 
was afraid of dropping her. It is easy to 
imagine what a long story Janos had to tell 
his wife and children and Ferenc and indeed 
«very one who came to the little station, not 
only the next day, but for many and many a 
day to come. Indeed he was never tired 
of thinking about it or of telling it to any 
one who would listen, and when the inspec- 
tor and his velocipede came past again a day 
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or two afterwards, he, too, had heard of signal- 
man No. 128*s wonderful escape; for the 
story had been told at every station on the 
line, and had made quite a sensation. 

" Well, Janos, yon were not such an idiot 
after all !" said he, more gravely than was^ 
usual with him, after congratulating the man 
on his safety ; " yes, you were right, quite 
right ; and see here, we have collected a few 
florins to help you to keep the little maid 
through the winter, for I suppose you do 
mean to keep her, eh, Janos?" 

Keep her ? yes, indeed, as long as he lived ! 
for though she had no wings, Jdnos was sure 
that dark-eyed, curly headed little Rosa had 
been as truly sent to him, as if she had been 
one of the bright, shining angels he liked to 
dream about. 

And Janos was right. 







A LOSDOX FAIET. 

It was a very great disappointmeDt ! the 
greatest she ever remembered. The places 
bad been taken more than a week ^o, and 
during all that time Ethel had been looking 
forward to going to the pantomime with her 
two brothers and the Uttte cousin who was 
spending the holidays with them ; and now» 
when the day had come, nurse had pronounced 
her not well enough to go ; and as in such 
matters no one dared to dispute nurse's word, 
the rest of the party had at last, with many 
regrets, set off, leaving poor Ethel at home. 
It was not the first time by a good many 
that Ethel had seen the others go to some 
sight or children's party, and had been unable 
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to go with them, for she was often ailing ; but 
she never felt quite so much disappointed as 
she did to-day. The missing a pantomime 
was a serious matter to a little girl of nine 
years old. However, she choked back her 
tears bravely, and tried hard to amuse her- 
self with her new doll and story-books, in her 
own pretty little room next to the nursery. 

The nurse had happily found herself re- 
<;alled by the baby, for her attempts at conso- 
lation, though kindly meant, were anything 
but successful, and consisted chiefly in a re- 
hearsal of the misfortunes which had befallen 
her former nurslings, and the exemplary 
patience with which they had been borne. 
Ethel hated the names of these children ; she 
had heard them so often, and generally, too, 
brought forward as examples to herself. She 
knew all about Miss Lucy's broken arm as 
well as Nurse herself, but she felt no pity for 
it ; it had been broken and mended so long 
ago, whereas her own trouble was present 
and very grievous. 
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" But my Friend will tell me a real fairjr 
story/* said Ethel to herself ; " and I think 
it shall be about a London fairy, such as I saw 
last year at the pantomime. I am a little tired 
of the country ones ; I never have found one 
yet in any of the cowslips or fox-gloves or 
blue-bells, and besides, there are none for 
them to live in, in the winter, so I suppose that 
is why they come to London. The only 
thing is, where can they live ? I never thought 
of that before ; but there is no place nice 
enough or bright enough except, perhaps, the 
Crystal Palace. They might hve among the 
beautiful ferns there, but then I don't believe 
they would ever come out in the cold and wet, 
even to help Cinderella. Oh ! I do wish I 
could have gone to see them !" sighed EtheV 
and again the tears rushed to her eyes, and, 
throwing down the doll, she hid her face in 
the sofa-cushion. 

Presently, some one opened the door gently,, 
and a young lady looked in. Ethel was still 
lying on the sofa, with her hair tossed about 
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in disorder, and her face turned away. She 
seemed to have dropped asleep ; and, before 
making any noise that would arouse her, the 
young lady stopped a moment, and looked 
round the room ; some thought seemed to 
have struck her, for a grave expression came 
over her bright face. This was Ethel's own 
room, where she kept all her numerous trea- 
sures; to which evidently, there had been 
some considerable additions this Christmas- 
time. But the young lady looked from the 
story-books and the dolls, and the boxes of 
toys, to the child on the sofa, and sighed. 
Whether she heard the sigh or not, Ethel 
started up, crying, **My friend! my friend ! 
Oh ! I am so glad you are come." And, as 
Ethel's friend took her in her arms, it made 
her sad to see what a thin, white little face it 
was that nestled so close to her. 

" Well, Ethel, so you and I are to have tea 
together, is that it ? I hope you are going to 
take care of me." 

" If you will tell me a story," answered 
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Ethel, with a smile ; and then the two sat 
down together, and the young lady said — 

" A story ? well, do you know, as I opened 
the door and looked in, I could not help 
thinking of a poor little sick girl I have just 
been to see, and I thought you would like to 
hear about her." 

For a moment Ethel did not answer ; but 
when she did, she only said — 

"Please, not," in a rather fretful tone, 
looking up at the same time very wistfully in 
her friend's face. 

" What I you don't want to hear about my 
little girl ? I see, poor little Ethel, you want 
to forget your own troubles first, isn't that 
it ? And you don't think my little girl would 
help you ?" 

" Fm sorry for the little girl," said poor 
Ethel, wearily ; * but — but, I am so tired of 
hearing about * Miss Lucy ; ' she was always 
so good ; and she broke her arm and could 
not have her birthday party, and' she did not 
fr et one bit. I don't like her ; and besides. 
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she is a grown-up lady now, and her arm does' 
not hurt at all ; so I can't be sorry for her, 
can I ? Oh ! she was so good ! you don't 
know ! she never tore her frocks, nor dirtied 
her hands, nor rumpled her hair, and she- 
always kept her room tidy, and amused the 
baby, and liked her lessons, and never fretted, 
nor gave any trouble ; " and Ethel ended her 
long speech with a deep sigh, as she thought 
how impossible it would be ever to be as good 
as the example nurse held before her eyes. 

"Well!" said her friend, "I don't think 
my little girl is so good as * Miss Lucy ; ' so 
perhaps you would like her better and feel 
more sorry for her." 

Still Ethel looked unwilling, and at last^, 
after a few moments' thought, she said, 
slowly, " I don't think I want to be sorry for* 
her," 

Ethel's friend smiled, as she answered,. 
" Because, I suppose, you don't think it will 
mend matters to hear of other people' s- 
troubles ? However, little Ethel, I think that- 
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very mucli depends whether — well, never 
mind ; let us have the fairy story, then. Is 
it to be * Cinderella, ' or * Beauty and the 
Beast, ' or ?" 

"A London fairy, please," interrupted 
Ethel; " such as one sees at the panto- 
mime." 

" That requires consideration, " replied her 
friend; "I must put on my thinking cap." 

Presently, when she raised her head, after 
a few moments' thought, Ethel, with her 
large blue eyes fixed in much wonderment 
upon her, asked eagerly, ** Where did she 
live ? and what was her name ? was it at the 
Crystal Palace ? " 

" She was called Ivy, and she lived in a 
small, dark house, in a narrow, dark street in 
London." 

" But that wasn't her home — not her real 
home?" interrupted Ethel, eagerly. 

" No ; her real home was a bright, happy 
place — brighter and happier than any even 
you have ever seen ; but Ivy did not know 

F 
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this, and the brightest place she knew of was 
the theatre.'* 

" Oh, I know,*' put in Ethel again ; " they 
had offended the Queen of Fairyland, and 
been turned out, and made like real people — 
like us, 1 mean — and of course they could 
not get back again till they had done ever so 
many difficult things, and been unhappy for 
a long time. Perhaps they were sent to 
amuse people at Christmas-time, and that is 
why they are larger than country-fairies; for 
one could not see them if they were small 
enough to sleep in foxgloves or bluebells. 
But I am sorry Ivy did not know she was 
going back again." 

" Well, Ivy did not remember ever to have 
seen anything but the London streets. As 
for a foxglove or a bluebell, I don't think she 
would even have known what it was. The 
only bit of fairyland in the narrow street 
was a French bean. Ivy had picked it up one 
day, and after playing with it and admiring 
its pretty spots, she put it into a broken pot 
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of earth, and watered it plentifully. Some 
one had told her that it wonld grow, and 
though she hardly knew what this meant, she 
watched very anxiously for two or three days 
to see what would happen. She had seen 
magic flowers at the theatre which shot up 
and opened their flowers and leaves in a few 
minutes ; but after she had seen them a few 
times she ceased to care for them. This bean 
seemed to be something quite different. At 
last, there was a crack in the mould ; then it 
seemed as if something underneath were 
pushing its way upwards, and then a fat 
^reen stalk with a curled head appeared. Ivy 
was delighted; but she would hardly have 
been more surprised if a fairy had popped 
out. She sat watching it for hours; and 
when the head uncurled, and she saw the two 
first green leaves, she thought it was the most 
wonderful thing in the world, and wondered 
whether every bean would do as hers had 
done. She was a little afraid of it, too — ^it 
was so evidently alive, and seemed to know 
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SO exactly what it was about and what it 
wanted to do, as it pushed its way up through 
the earth, and then climbed higher and higher 
up the string, putting out fresh leaves every 
day, and at last the scarlet and white blossoms^ 
The magic flowers at the theatre would never 
come out at all if they were left to them- 
selves. They were worked by machinery, 
and they could not put out their leaves and 
flowers without making some noise, however 
slight; whereas this came up so quietly 
and steadily, that, watch as she might,, 
she could never see it grow, but only 
found every morning that it had grown. Jack 
himself was not more astonished by his Bean- 
stalk than Ivy was by hers. Was there ever 
anything so beautiful as the soft, tender green 
of the first leaves ? But what made it grow? 
this was the question that puzzled Ivy, and ta 
which she could find no answer, though she 
watched her treasure with never-flagging in- 
terest all through the summer. The trees 
and flowers in the country put out ^their 
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leaves and blossomed as usual, but Ivy's bean 
was all the summer that came to the dark, 
narrow street; and even this little bit of 
summer must come to an end at last. The 
days grew shorter, and there came cold, frosty 
nights, which made the green leaves wither 
and turn yellow. At last the whole plant 
shrivelled up and hung lifeless on the string. 
There were no more fresh leaves, no more 
scarlet blossoms, and Ivy cried as she looked 
B>t it. It was all a wonderful mystery to her ? 
and with all her thinkilig she could never 
make it out. 

" Some one gave her a tuft of double pink 
daisies after this, and she was very fond of 
them, too, and took great care of them ; but 
somehow they were not like the French bean. 
She had not seen them grow up from the begin- 
ning, and so they did not seem to her so 
wonderful." 

" But," inquired Ethel, " she must have 
rseen a great many more wonderful things at 
the pantomime ? 
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" Nolhing that she thought half so curious^ 
as her scarlet runner. You see she had been 
accustomed to the theatre all her life. One of 
the earliest thing^s she could remember was 
being put by her father into a wheel-barrow, 
when she was very small, and being covered 
overwith whatlooked likealarge hollow pump- 
kin, and then being wheeled across the stage. 
She could hear hundreds of children shouting 
with delight when the wheelbarrow stopped, 
and the clown lifted up the pumpkin, and 
seemed so much surprised to find her under it,, 
dressed like a little fairy. Then he had lifted 
her out, and she had danced a little dance all 
by herself, and the children had clapped their 
hands and shouted again ; and then she had 
been allowed to run off to her mother, who 
was waiting for her close by. There was 
nothing very wonderful to her in all this, for 
she knew that it was not a pumpkin, though 
it looked so much like one ; and she was not 
at all astonished at the clown, because she 
had seen him in his queer dress so many 
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times before, and, besides, lie was her own 
father. After this, she had been to the theatre 
every Christmas. She was one of the little 
imps, dressed in tight brown clothes, and 
carrying coloured lanterns, who came at night 
to work for the good cobbler, and then 
finished up with a dance, which amused the 
children so much last year. They clapped 
their hands, and said it was just like a dance 
of real brownies I for it was so dark, they, 
could hardly see what the little imps were 
like, and the coloured lanterns seemed to be 
moving about in a mysterious manner without 
hands. But this was not half so wonderful 
as the French bean. Another time, she and 
several little creatures were covered up, all 
but their legs, in large white things like over- 
grown turnips ; and they went and planted 
themselves down in a garden near a cottage ; 
and when the man came out to look at his 
turnips, up they all jumped, with their little 
thin brown legs looking like roots, and 
ficudded away through the trees. She heard 
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a great clapping of hands, and peals of laugh- 
ter ; but it was not half as wonderful as her 
French bean — for she knew that the trees 
were only coloured canvas or pasteboard, 
and that she herself was not a magic turnip, 
able to walk and run as other turnips could 
not, but just * little Ivy/ the clown's child, 
" As she grew older, Ivy began to grow taller, 
just like any other little girl. Sometimes she 
was a fairy in a water-lily, sometimes a little 
mermaid, in a coral cave, with seaweed and 
shells in her hair ; sometimes she danced in 
a wood by moonlight with the other fairies, 
carrying large fans, like leaves, which changed 
to gold and silver ; sometimes, when the cur- 
tain drew up, the children saw at first nothing 
but a garden of roses, and then out would 
come the fairies, in some marvellous way, 
from the middle of the ferns or flowers, and 
dance together, holding chains of flowers ; 
and when a bright light streamed upon the 
fairies, changing them all to a lovely green, 
or an exquisite rose colour, of course the 
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'Children were enchanted ; but still Ivy thought 
it was not half as beautiful as her French 
bean. You see she was used to it all, and 
.she knew that the fans which changed from 
;gold to silver and back again were only paste- 
board covered with gold and silver paper, and 
the roses had no scent, for they were made 
of coloured paper ; and the ferns were hard, 
stiff things, very coarsely painted, when you 
got close to them ; and the lovely colours 
which streamed upon the fairies, and made 
•everything look so wonderfully beautiful to 
the children in the theatre. Ivy cared very 
little about, for she saw how it was all done, 
and that entirely took away the charm of it. 
Sometimes she wondered a little about the 
children whom she saw looking so delighted ; 
ibut it was quite natural to her to think she 
was made to amuse them, and she danced 
away, and did her very best ; but she would 
very much have liked to ask some of them 
whether they had ever seen a French bean. 
Sometimes she was very tired of the whole 
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thing ; but as long as the pantomime lasted 
she was obliged to go on every night, dancing- 
and waving her fan or her wreath of flowers^ 
and looking pretty, to amuse the children ; 
and sometimes she had to do it all over again 
in the afternoon. Generally however, she- 
enjoyed going. It was pleasant to feel warm 
and to see cheerful people and bright lights ; 
she liked the dancing too, for it warmed her 
little cold feet, and all the people at the 
theatre were kind to her, and she liked to 
hear the children laugh and know that she* 
was helping to amuse them. 

" But at last there came a time, in fact it 
was this very Christmas, when poor Ivy was- 
very sad. She had grown too tall and thin 
to be covered up even in a monster turnip ; 
too tall for a monkey or an imp ; too tall to 
sit in the canvas water-lilies — in fact, she was 
^ not wanted at the theatre any more. Her 
little brother went instead, and there was 
nothing for her to do. She was as sorry to 
miss the pantomime as you, Ethel, but for a 
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different reason. If she could not go and 
dance and amuse the children, there was no 
money to take home to her mother, and as 
they were very poor people, this was a serious 
matter. Then, too, her father, the clown, 
who had amused so many people for so many 
years, became very ill, and took to his bed, 
and it was very doubtful whether he would 
ever be able to amuse anybody again. One 
very cold day, when Ivy's father was worse, 
and her mother was sitting by him, crying. 
Ivy felt so sad that she thought she would 
go out into the streets, she hardly knew why,, 
but in the hope that something might happen 
to help them all. A kind lady had once given 
her a penny for picking up her parasol, and 
perhaps now some one would see her and 
guess how cold and hungry she was. So out 
she went ; not to beg, but to see what would 
happen. She wandered on for some minutes^ 
without meeting any one who took the least 
notice of her ; and then she came into a very 
crowded street, where the people were scram- 
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bling and pushing along, as if they were all 
in a violent hurry. Clearly, they were all 
much too busy even to look at poor Ivy. If 
she had looked at all like a fairy, perhaps, 
some of them might have stopped ; but she 
didn't. She had on a dingy old frock and a 
little torn black hat, and very old shoes, so 
that no one could guess she was the London 
fairy who had looked so pretty and danced so 
nicely at the pantomime. It was very dismal 
out in the cold streets, but Ivy did not like 
to go home, for there it was just as dismal ; 
and besides, it made her so sad to look at her 
sick father and her poor worn-out mother, and 
feel that she could do nothing to help them. 
So she wandered about growing very tired ; 
but no one gave her a penny or even looked 
at her." 

" The people she amused ought to have 
given her something," said Ethel, decidedly. 

" Perhaps so, and perhaps they would have 
done so, but they did not know her. At last, 
AS it grew dusk, and the streets grew more 
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and more slippery, Ivy thought she would go 
home ; but just as she was turning round, a 
baker's boy stumbled against her, her foot 
slipped on the greasy kerb-stone, and down 
she fell. The busy crowd did pay some 
attention to her now. They gathered round 
her, talking, and asking questions, but Ivy 
could not answer them, and did not evea 
hear them. At last some one suggested 
taking her to a hospital ; and, when she came 
to herself. Ivy thought she must be dreaming; 
for she was in a large bright room, with 
pictures on the walls, and rows of clean white 
beds down each side. It looked very pleasant, 
but it was quite a strange place ; and Ivy 
began to cry, partly because her leg hurt 
her, and partly because it was all so strange. 
Besides, how frightened her mother must be 
that she had not come home 1 Ivy started 
up as she thought of this, but she felt faint 
and giddy, and, before she could attempt to 
leave the bed, up came one of the nurses, and 
talked to her so kindly that Ivy consented ta 
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lie down again, on the understanding that 
her mother should be told where she was, 
and should be allowed to come and see her 
the next day." 

" Is she in the hospital now?" asked Ethel, 
quickly. " When is she going to Fairyland ? 
1 should think she had done enough now, and, 
quite deserved to go back again." 

" Yes, she is still there," said Ethel's friend, 
answering the first part of her question ; " her 
leg is much better, and we hope in a little 
time to send her to stay at the seaside, only 
we want some new warm clothes for her 
first." 

'' The people that used to see her dance 
ought to give her new clothes and things," 
said Ethel, more emphatically than before. 

'' Perhaps you were one of them, Ethel," 
said the young lady, very quietly. 

" I am not * people ; ' I am only a child," 
answered Ethel, after a pause ; " and I haven't 
got any money to buy clothes." Then sud- 
denly looking up, as if an idea had struck 
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her, she added, " I do believe Ivy is the little 
;sick girl you have been to see, and that you 
wanted to tell me about, isn't she ? " 

Ethel's friend only nodded ; but if she had 
expected to get any pity for Ivy, she must 
have been disappointed; for, after a few- 
moments* silence, Ethel announced, in a very 
unconcerned voice, '' Mamma said she would 
take me to the pantomime next week, if nurse 
would let me go." 

" Well, little Ethel, I hope you will be quite 
well by that time, and able to enjoy it very 
much ; you must tell me all about it after- 
wards," said the young lady, cheerfully. 

No answer; but, after twisting about a 
little on the sofa, Ethel whispered half aloud, 
half to herself, " It isn't so wonderful as the 
French beaii ; but I don't care, I like it much 
better." Then, quite aloud, she added, " I 
have got a pot of snowdrops just coming up ; 
would you like to see them ? " and slipping 
down, she fetched the pot from the window 
^nd put it in her friend's hands. The little 
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white buds and green leaves were just push- 
ing through the earth. 

" Perhaps Ivy would like to have them," 
said Ethel, slowly ; " and I think I should 
like her to have them." 

" Then I will take them to her with your 
love," said the Friend, kissing her ; ^' and I 
am sure she will be very pleased to watch 
them come up, and she can take them with 
her when she goes to the seaside." 

It was wonderful how Ethel's face 
brightened after this, though she was very 
fond of the snowdrops herself ; she looked 
happier than she had done all day, and when 
nurse had brought in her own little tea- 
things, she grew almost merry as she poured 
out the tea. It was growing quite dusk now, 
but still the two friends sat on by the fire- 
light and would not have candles. " It was^ 
so much more cosy," said Ethel, " to talk in 
the dark." 

She was not quite satisfied yet about Ivy^ 
and when the tea was gone, she began again,. 
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rather anxiously. *' You did say that the 
dark street was not her real home, didn't 
you ? When is she going back ? " 

" That nobody knows," answered her 
Friend; *' it may be very soon, or she may 
have to wait a great many years ; perhaps 
till she is quite an old woman." 

" What made her be turned out of Fairy- 
land ? " 

" I did not say that she ever was in Fairy« 
land, Ethel. I said her real home was a very 
bright and happy place ; but neither she nor 
any of her relations know what it is really 
like. A very, very, long time ago, two people 
lived in a beautiful garden ; it was more lovely 
than anything you can imagine, and they were 
very happy as long as they were good ; but- 
one day they disobeyed the great King who- 
had put tliem there, and then they were 
turned out; and neither they, nor any of* 
their children, have ever been able to find 
their way back. Ivy is one of those children ;; 
and this is why she lived in the dark street;. 

G 
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but it was not her real home, any more than 
this pretty room is my Ethel's real home." 

** I understand now," said Ethel, gravely; 
" and does Ivy know too ?" 

" Yes, she has learnt a good many things 
at the hospital, and she knows now Who 
made her French bean grow, and why it was 
so much more wonderful than anything to be 
seen at the pantomime." 

Here the conversation was broken off, for 
the two brothers and the little cousin had 
come back, and were to be heard on the stairs 
laughing again over the clown's jokes. 

Mamma, too, came into the room, and was 
very pleased though rather astonished to see 
her poor little girl looking so bright and 
cheerful. But' sbe was more astonished still, 
when Ethel ran up to her and, throwing her 
arms round her neck, whispered, " I don't 
want to go to the pantomime next week, if 
you will give the money to buy things for 
Ivy ; ard may T go and see her instead ? " 

A few words from Ethel's Friend explained 
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matters, and mamma readily granted both 
requests ; and when next week came, and 
Ethel went with her friend to the hospital, 
taking a doll and some story-books, as well 
as warm clothes, for Ivy, she felt very happy. 
Ethel's Friend felt happy, too, as she watched 
the two children ; saw Ivy's delight in the 
snowdrops, and heard Ethel whisper, " It is 
much better than the pantomime." A few 
days afterwards Ivy went to the seaside. 
Whether she or little Ethel will ever grow 
strong and well, we do not know, but they 
are both learning to be patient, good children ; 
and Ethel has found out that the best way to, 
forget her own troubles is to try and help 
other people out of theirs. She is not more 
sorry for " Miss Lucy " than she used to be, 
but nurse does not hold her up as an example 
quite as often as she did ; indeed, when she 
goes to see *'Miss Lucy," she sometimes 
begins to talk of " Miss Ethel " as if site 
were the pattern ; but, of course, Ethel does 
not know this. Ivy has seen wonderful 
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things at the seaside, but nothing that she 
likes better than the French bean. 

Some day, when she and Ethel have learnt 
all they have to learn, and done all they have 
to do, we hope tbey will go — Ivy from the 
dark street, and Ethel from her pretty bright 
room — to their real home, in the place which 
is brighter, happier, and more beautiful than 
Pairyland. 




AN OLD MAN'S CHRISTMAS TREE. 



He was all alone in his room at the top of the 
Tiouse. A very pleasant, comfortable room 
he thought it, with its well-filled bookcase, 
convenient writing-table and the easy-chair 
in which he sat nearly all day reading and 
writing. Yes, everybody was good to him 
and he had all that he wanted ; but to-night, 
the room somehow looked less cheerful than 
.usual, for it was Christmas Eve, and he was 
quite alone. He could hear sounds of merri- 
ment down below, where the children were all 
waiting in the greatest excitement till the time 
should come for them to be admitted into the 
large room, where the presents were laid out 
and the tall Christmas tree would soon be 
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lighted. They had been dreaming night and 
day for weeks of that Christmas tree, with 
the golden star and the twelve little angels 
fluttering round the top ; and they had begged 
Dr. Jdzsef to come down and see it and share 
their fun. They were all very fond of him, 
and his especial pet and god-daughter, little 
Irene, had done her very best to persuade 
him. But though he smiled at her and 
stroked her soft curls, he shook his head. He 
did not feel quite able to bear the noise and 
bustle to-night, for he was growing old, 
though he was not in the least cross or 
morose, and the children thought him the 
pleasantest companion imaginable. He often 
spent the evening with them, and sometimes, 
as a great treat, they were allowed to come 
up to his room and look at his curiosities ; 
and then, when it grew dusk, before the lamp 
was lighted, he would tell them the most 
delicious stories; stories which made their 
hair stand on end (and everybody knows how 
delightful that is) ; stories, which made tliem 
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feel as if he certainly must have been in 
fairyland and had taken them a little way 
with him; stories about birds, and beasts, and 
flowers, which made the children love them 
more than ever they had done before ; and 
stories about noble men and women, which 
made them long to be like them and to do 
golden deeds themselves. Bat Irene was 
especially favoured because she was his god- 
daughter, and besides she was named after 
the Mother whom he loved so dearly. She 
was not able to go to school as regularly 
as the other children, for she was sometimes 
wanted at home; but, when the baby had 
been rocked to sleep and her mother had 
nothing more for her to do, she would go 
quietly up the stairs with a duster in her 
hand and tap at the old man's door. He 
always said, " Come in," but sometimes he 
was too busy to take any further notice of 
her; and then she would go to the bookshelves 
and begin dusting the books one by one, with- 
out making any noise to disturb him ; and 
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when she had dusted everything and put the 
room as tidy as she thought it ought to be, 
she would draw a stoc5l to the side of the 
arm-chair and sit down and read until he was 
ready to talk to her. Sometimes he was too 
busy writing and arranging papers to speak 
at all ; and then, when the time came for her 
to go downstairs, she would go softly up to 
him and kiss his hand without interrupting 
him, and even if he did not ppeak he always 
smiled. He liked to watch her and hear her 
moving quietly about his room, handling all 
his things so gently and carefully. It was 
pleasant to him to feel that there was " some- 
thing alive," as he used to say, near him, 
for he was very much alone. But generally, 
before Irene went away he would push his 
books aside and talk to her about what she 
learnt at school, and explain anything that 
puzzled her; and often he would give her 
a lesson, which she enjoyed very much, for he 
made every thing that he talked about interest- 
ing, and years afterwards, when she had for- 
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gotten many other things that she had learnt, 
;she could still remember all that he had 
taught her. Irene thought he must be the 
wisest man that ever lived, for he seemed to 
know something about everything;' and 
then, too, he had travelled about in the 
world and had seen many countries besides 
his own. 

This afternoon he had been by himself to 
the fair, which was always held in the market- 
place at Christmas-time, and had there bought 
toys, gilt walnuts, sugar ornaments, and 
•coloured paper lanterns, besides many other 
more useful things, such as caps and stock- 
ings, and warm garments, which he left at 
two or three poor homes, where he knew 
there would not otherwise have been much to 
put on or around the Christmas trees that 
night ; and when he came home he unloaded 
his large pockets of various other parcels, 
which were given to Irene's mother and 
taken at once into the room where the tree 
was, the door of which was kept carefully 
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locked that the children might not get a 
glimpse of what it contained before the time. 
And now he was in his arm-chair again, try- 
ing to forget how very tired he was, as he^ 
thought how delighted Irene and the rest 
would be with their presents ; but he was 
tired, very tired. Presently, however, he 
wheeled himself and his arm-chair up to the 
book-case, and began fingering one by one all 
the long row of books in one of the shelves. 
He liked the old shabby ones best, for they 
were the first he had ever written, and he 
remembered how, one Christmas Eve, many, 
many years ago, he had given the smallest 
and now the shabbiest to his Mother. What 
rejoicings there had been among Father,. 
Mother, brothers, sisters, and friends, over 
* Jdzsef's first book,' in its gay green and gold 
binding ! Ah ! he had not been alone then 
on Christmas Eve ! 

He had written a great many books since 
then, both fairy tales and poems, which made 
people laugh and cry by turns, and delighted 
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them equally whichever they did ; and he 
had also written learned works full of 
wisdom and hard words, for Dr. Jdzsef was 
what Irene's mother called a Gelekrter^ or, as 
we should say, a scholar; and people had 
praised him and blamed him, and admired 
him and misunderstood him and criticised 
him, and had said both pleasant things and 
disagreeable things about him ; and the world 
in general had long ago decided that he was 
a genius. But neither their praise nor their 
blame mattered much to the old man now ; 
and, though other books had brought him 
more honour, he cared most for the little 
book in the faded green cover. But there 
was another book which he also took out and 
touched fondly, almost as if he thought it 
could feel. It was bound in rich crimson silk 
and contained poems and verses. 

" Ah ! my friend ! " he said, stroking the 
book gently, " a glorious binding for glorious 
verses ! I remember they wrote and told 
me how our poet fell in battle, fighting for 
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the fatherland, and how they had had his 
poems bound in silk from the banner under 
which he died, but I have often wondered 
whether he did die then; who knows? 
Some people said the Russians took him 
prisoner and sent him to Siberia. I hope not, 
oh ! I hope not, it would have broken his 
heart ! " 

He kissed the book before restoring it to 
its place, and then took up the other again, 
the only one of his writings which his 
Mother had read. He could see her now 
holding it in her hand, hardly able to speak 
for surprise and delight ; he could feel her 
kiss warm upon his brow, and he could hear 
her whisper that it was *'the very best 
Christmas gift she had had in all her life." 

Well, like other sons, he had given her a 
good deal of trouble and some anxiety, and 
it was some little comfort to him to know 
that he had given her this one real pleasure ; 
and he kept the little book in his hand, 
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when lie wheeled himself back to the table 
and began to drink his coffee. 

" She made me promise never to write 
anything I should not like her to see," said 
he to himself, ** and I never did but once ; I 
was very poor and miserable then, and they 
offered me a large sum of money, and I 
began, but I could not go on ; I seemed to 
see my Mother looking at me with such sad 
eyes, and, at last, I tore it all up, and taught 
little children instead." 

It was past four o'clock by this time, and 
was growing quite dusk, and Dr. Jdzsef 
thought to himself that all the Christmas 
trees in the town must be lighted and tha 
fun must be beginning. 

Just then he happened to look round, and 
by the dim light he saw — what ? Something 
which had certainly not been in the room 
before he went out. Hastily he struck a 
match, and then he saw that what puzzled 
him was a small table covered with a whito 
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cloth, and upon it stood a miniature Christ- 
mas tree with little coloured tapers ready to 
be lighted. Who could have put it there ? 

" It must have been Irene, while I was out," 
thought the old man to himself with a 
pleased smile. " She will be disappointed if 
I don't light it, dear child I " and with that he 
struck another match and lighted the taper 
nearest to him. What a bright light it gave ! 
so bright that he dropped the match and 
quite forgot everything else in looking at the 
reflection in the little mirror which hung on 
the wall opposite to him. 

*' Mirror ? dear me ! how stupid I am 
growing ! It is not a mirror at all ; I see 
now it's a window I Strange how one lives 
in a place without knowing anything about 
it," he murmured to himself. " I certainly 
should have said there always was a mirror 
there, but it is a window looking into the 
next house ; but who lives there ? I thought 
I knew all the neighbours by sight. These 
must be new-comers." 
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The taper shone so brightly that he could 
see the occupants of the next room quite 
distinctly. They seemed to be a young 
married couple and not very well off ; for 
everything about them, though neat and 
clean, was very plain, and the young 
husband had just thrown himself into an 
arm-chair as if he were quite tired out with 
his day's work, while the wife, quite a young 
girl, moved quietly about preparing the coffee. 

"You are very tired, dear Hans," said sbe 
anxiously, as she brought his cup and stood 
looking at him ; '' you have got a little line 
right across your forehead, which never used 
to be there. I am afraid the work is too 
hard for you." 

" Not a bit, my darling, while I have you," 
answered Hans, cheerfully, passing his hand 
over his forehead to smoothe out the ob- 
jectionable line, " but, Clara, there is no 
money for the theatre this evening ! See 
what it is to have married a poor man ! Are 
you not sorry you were so foolish ? " 
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** Sorry? just because we can't go to the- 
theatre? As if you were not better than 
the best play ! Come, drink your coffee, and 
don't talk nonsense, and then you can go on 
with the book you were reading last night." 

*' Dear me ! I am afraid it is very im- 
pertinent of me to watch them ! " thought 
Dr. Jdzsef to himself, " but I really don't 
know how to help it ; " and he looked with 
interest while Clara lighted the lamp and 
brought her husband his slippers; and then, 
when she had taken up her knitting and 
seated herself on a stool close beside him,. 
Hans began to read aloud. 

In spite of all his scruples. Dr. J6zsef could 
not help listening, and the words sounded 
strange and yet familiar to his ear ; he fancied 
he had heard the story before, a great, great 
many years ago. Clara seemed to be deeply 
interested, for every now and then her needles 
ceased their rapid movements, and once the 
work quite fell from her hand. Hans, too, 
looked less tired ; and when, after a time, he 
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put the book down for a few minutes, he 
said, cheerfully — 

" It's a grand thing to have written a book 
like this, and it's true what the old fellow 
says there ; one may do golden deeds and 
live a golden life without being rich. But I 
wonder whether he ever knew what it was 
to want a shilling, and to feel that he could 
get it, not one shilling but hundreds, just by 
doing what thousands do, and no one thinks 
the worse of them for. Well — he is right. 
I think we will make a list of our * unknown 
friends,' Clara, and put him down first. 
Some day, I think, we shall see them all and 
tell them how they helped us. Yes, it is better 
than the theatre. Thanks to you, Dr. 
J6zsef , and a happy Christmas ! " 

And Hans and Clara looked up at the 
window, smiling and nodding, and then, for 
the first time. Dr. Jdzsef saw that his own 
name was on the title-page of the book. It 
was one that he had written sd long ago. So 
he was one of their * unknown friends ' ! And 
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he smiled and nodded, and wished them a 
happy Christmas in return. 

" It is pleasant to think they live so near," 
said he to himself; " to-morrow I should like 
to call upom them and tell them that I do 
know ; and then we shall be unknown friends 
no longer ; strange that I never noticed them 
before. I think — " 

But the little taper had burnt itself out, 
and Dr. Jdzsef was in darkness. He lighted 
another hastily, for he was curious about his 
new neighbours ; but when he looked again 
there was nothing to be seen of Hans and 
Clara, nor even of their room. 

" Dear me ! I am afraid I must have been 
dreaming," said he, passing his hand over 
his eyes, **but I saw them so very plainly; 
and the window — no ! the window looks into 
the street, and surely there is a regiment of 
my own Hussars coming up 1 Ah ! how hand- 
some they look ! There are no soldiers in the 
world to compare with them ! " 

vOn they came in their brilliant uniforms. 
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lustily singing a patriotic war-song, and each 
■one looked up and saluted as he passed. Dr. 
Jdzsef saluted them in return, recognising 
many a face he had known in former years ; 
and he watched them with intense interest ; 
but he felt a little perplexed. He had written 
that song many a long year ago, when his 
<3ountry was sorely beset by foes within and 
without. 

" Surely," he said to himself, " the struggle 
has all been over long ago. I remember they 
said it was my song which helped to win the 
victory ; it filled the people with hope and 
-enthusiasm, but it cost me dear at the time. 
I had to fly for my life, and wherever I went 
I saw papers posted up describing my ap- ' 
pearance, and offering a reward to any one 
who would discover my hiding-place. I could 
not write even to my poor Mother, nor to 
brother, sister, or friend, for fear of betraying 
myself or bringing trouble on them. I was 
like a hunted animal, wandering from place 
to place, in constant fear and danger. I 
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should have been shot down without mercy 
if I had been taken ; but at last I found a 
resting-place for a time in an unfrequented, 
distant part of the country. I had stained 
my face, and so altered my appearance that 
I thought my own Mother would hardly know 
me, and, as I had studied chemistry, I was 
able to take a situation in a small chemist's 
shop. Ah ! 1 can see it now ; all the gossips 
of the village used to come there to discuss 
the state of affairs, and to hear and tell the 
latest news, and among them was a Jew, an 
old man, who used to talk to me a little ; I 
was very careful, for I was afraid to trust 
any one, but he took some interest in me, and 
was very grateful for some small service I 
was able to render him. They are grateful 
people, the Jews I I stayed there some 
months, and then, how well I remember it ! 
one night I was suddenly roused from my 
sleep ; the Jew was standing over me ! * You 
are discovered,' he said, in a low tone, * the- 
soldiers will be here to take you in another 
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hour — ^you must fly this instant.' I was so 
tired of hiding and being hunted, that I was 
almost ready to give myself up ; but I thought 
of my Mother, and did what he told me. He 
got me away in the darkness, and when morn- 
ing dawned I was far beyond the reach of 
my pursuers. Yes, he saved my life, that 
Jew, and I have never thanked him ! I tried 
in vain to find him out later when peace was 
restored, and I was able to go home. He was 
an old man, perhaps he was dead. Well, as 
Hans said just now, maybe we shall meet 
some day, and I shall tell him what has been 
in my heart, and how I have tried to befriend 
every Jew since, for his sake ; some day — 
some day — why — surely it is himself crossing 
the street there, behind the last of the hus- 
sars ! That must be his long fur-coat ; dear 
me I to think he should be in this very town 
after all ! How shall I make him hear?" 

Dr. Jdzsef watched eagerly till the figure 
which had attracted his notice came close up 
to the window, and then he waved his hand 
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and cried, " Don't you kaow me ? Come in,, 
come in ! I have wanted to see you and thank 
you these many years past. Don't you know 
I am the chemist's assistant whom you saved ?"^ 

The figure in the long pelisse paused and 
looked up. Yes, it was the Jew, and he 
smiled and waved his hand, as much as to 
say, " Ah ! then you got away safely ? I 
often wondered how you fared that snowy 
night." 

" Come in I come in ! and we will drink a 
glass of the golden Tokay, and talk about old 
times," cried Dr. Jdzsef, eagerly stretching 
out his hand to detain him. But the wretched 
little taper chose that critical moment in 
which to splutter and go out ! Once more the 
room was in darkness, and the Jew and the 
hussars and the crimson banner had all alike 
disappeared, and Dr. J6zsef was sitting alone 
in his arm-chair. 

" Well, at least he knows now where I am. 
He will surely come and see me in the morn- 
ing ; perhaps this evening ; but, dear me, he 
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seemed to walk better than I do myself, and 
yet he must be very old ; his beard was vhite 
then, and — why, it must be fifty years ago I 
Strange ! very strange ! can I be dreaming ? 
or is it because it is the Holy Night they come 
before me so plainly ? I should like to tell 
him how I crossed the pass over the moun- 
tains, with the snow so deep that my horse 
sank into it up to the saddle-girths. I have 
often thought I should like to go there once 
again, and see the place where I looked for 
the last time on my country. That was a 
bitter day, and when at last things altered, 
and I was able to come back, she was gone.^ 
I never saw her again, but I think I kept my 
promise. Well, I wonder what more I shall 
see to-night ! " 

He had got beyond being astonished, and 
was simply curious and eager to see what 
would come next. 

So saying, he lighted the third taper, and 
exclaimed, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, " Ah ! now we are in 
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Eogland, the land of green fields and smoky- 
cities, where I spent the years of my exile. 
But who are these? I am sure I never saw 
them before," and he looked with some dis- 
appointment at a group of cjiildren gathered 
round an elderly lady, who seemed to have 
been reading to them. 

" Oh ! that was a lovely story, Granny," 
said one of the little girls, " did you really 
know the person who wrote it ? Do tell us 
about him." 

" Yes, my dear," said the old lady, with a 
smile, as she took ofE her spectacles, " I knew 
him very well. I was quite a little girl, 
younger than you, when he came to England, 
and he was my first love. He was our next- 
door neighbour, and we were great friends ; 
he used to make us the most wonderful things 
out of card-board, sledges and chairs and 
chains, but the best of all was a church which 
could be taken to pieces and put together 
again. I remember there was tracery in all 
the windows." 
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'' Dear ! dear ! then that is little Sybil ! " 
thought Dr. Jdzsef to himself. " How time 
flies ! And these are her grandchildren ! 
Only think of her reading them my stories ! 
Well, it is something to think one can go on 
giving pleasure even when one seems old and 
useless. So they have been translating me 
into English, and I have * unknown friends * 
here too ! *' 

" But," continued the old lady, " the best 
•of all was that he was the very prince of 
story-tellers. He used to teach my brothers 
and me, for he was poor in those days, though 
I have heard that he has become a great man 
:since. I gave him a book-mark with a 
border of forget-me-nols, and ' Dinna forget 
jne,' on it, when he went away, and then I 
just rushed up into the nursery and locked 
the door and cried my heart out. Yes, he 
was my first love, and many a time my 
brothers and your grandpapa used to laugh 
at me and tease me about him, but I did not 
care ; and I made up my mind that when I 
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married, it should be some one as like him 
as possible, with blue eyes and very long 
hanging moustaches, and spectacles with gold 
rims. But after all, you see, things have 
turned out quite differently, as they generally 
do when one makes up one's mind. Grand- 
papa's eyes are brown, and he has no mous- 
tache at all, and it is T who wear the spec- 
tacles, not he. But I never forgot my old 
friend ; he had taught me so many things ; 
. and when dear Grandpapa brought me home 
this book, I was so pleased I could have 
cried. It brought back the old time when 
we were all children together at home, and I 
could fancy I heard him talk to us as he used 
to do. I don't think he can be a bit altered ^ 
for it is just like his old self, but he would 
never know me now. Why, my dears, only 
fancy, he used to call me * fairy Sybil,' " and 
the old lady laughed softly to herself, and 
then continued meditatively, " I had bright 
golden hair in those days, and rosy cheeks ; 
yes, I had indeed." 
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" Had you really ^ grandmamma ? " said 
one small urchin, peering curiously up into 
her face, as if to see what had become of 
them. But Dr. Jdzsef could stand it no 
longer, and he cried out a little angrily — 

** Why, of course she had, you impertinent 
youngster 1 and my old eyes can see them yet,, 
if your young ones can't ! So you didn't for- 
get me, little Sybil, fairy Sybil, my child- 
love ! And see I I have kept the marker, it is 
here, in the book that was my Mother's." 

Whether the old lady heard what he said 
or not, we cannot say, but she looked up at 
him and smiled, such a bright smile, that it 
seemed all at once to bring back her goldea 
curls and rosy cheeks. 

"What are you ' nodding for, Granny?" 
asked one of the children. 

" I am nodding to Dr. Jdzsef, my dear old 
friend," said the old lady, placidly. " See, 
there he sits, in his arm-chair." 

And all the children looked up, and kissed 
their hands to him ! 
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But the taper began to flicker, it was going 
out. 

" Dinna forget me I " cried Dr. J6zsef, as 
it expired, and left him once more in dark- 
ness. This time he did not wait, but lighted 
another in a great hurry. 

" Where are we now ? on board ship ? ah!' 
I don't know any one here ; and yet I feel as 
if I had seen the old man yonder somewhere 
before. I should know if I could but see his 
face ! " 

The white-haired man whom Dr. Jdzsef 
Tiad noticed, was sitting in an easy-chair 
under an awning, for the weather was very 
warm. He was busy reading a thick, learned- 
looking volume, but, from time to time, he 
put it down, and talked to himself, as there 
was no one else to talk to. 

" Dear old J6zsef," he was saying, as he 
gazed dreamily at the still blue waters, "just 
as simple and enthusiastic as ever ! I should 
like to tell him all the good his book has 
done, how it has made people think who 
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never thought before. Dear me ! how it 
recalls the old times ! He has not forgotten 
the grand schemes we made together, and he 
is still young enough to believe that they will 
be accomplished some day. Happy Jdzsef ! it is 
pleasant to see such enthusiasm even if one 
cannot share it. It is as if you had written on 
purpose for ine and no one else. If you had 
,seen how eagerly I looked in the papers for 
news of you; how I devoured your books year 
after year I They put heart into me when 
nothing else could. I am nearly worn out 
now, but if I do live to see Europe again, I 
will hunt you out wherever you are. I should 
like to shake hands with you once again, and 
say that you were right and I was wrong ;. 
yes, you were right, you always were, you 
know, Jdzsa, when we were boys together," 
and the old man looked up and smiled—a sad,, 
weary smile. 

" It is ! it is Laszl6," exclaimed Dr. J6zsef> 
in the greatest excitement, " my old, college 
friend, whom I have not heard of these many> 
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many years. We were fast friends in the 
dear old student-days, and afterwards, till 
the cloud came between us ; but it is all gone 
now ! I never blamed you, Laszld, never ! 
I knew you had been deceived, and I was 
sure you would know some day, and then it 
would be all right, and you see it is true. 
Oh, make haste ! come and see me, and let 
us talk over all that has come and gone 
since we parted. Make haste ! Make 
haste ! " 

The white-haired man looked up, as if he 
were in a dream, murmuring — 

" Is it you, Jdzsa ? what a strange fancy ! 
I declare I could think I saw you. Then you 
have not lost faith and hope ? J6zsa, my 
friend, help me ! for the battle has been long 
and weary, and I am ready to lay down my 
arms and give it up. Give me your hand, 
let me feel you I I don't think I shall ever 
reach Europe, but, perhaps — someday — some- 
where — '' his voice faltered and Dr. Jdzsef 
stretched out his hand, saying — 
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" Laszld, my friend, it is the Holy Night ! 
No, there is no mistake, it is true, I am sure 
•of it, * the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places smooth ; ' let us wait with 
patience till the day dawn, and the shadows 
flee away ! " 

** Ah ! J6zsa, I shall know you anywhere," 
said the white-haired man, with^ a brighter 
smile. " You are the same as ever; yes, I 
will try and hope. Farewell, till we meet 
again ! '' and, still smiling, he laid his weary 
head down on the cushions, and the white- 
winged ship sailed on and on, till it was but a 
speck upon the ocean, and at last even that 
had disappeared. 

" My poor Laszld," sighed Dr. J6zsef, as 
he stretched out his hands after the retreat- 
ing vessel, " how worn and tired he looks I 
It must have been a hard fight ; but he is 
coming home now, and we shall be friends 
again as before, only better than ever. Dear 
me I if I had known that my words were 
<5heering him those hundreds of miles away. 
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it would have cheered me in my loneliness- 
How little one knows about those one loves, 
and how often I have longed for him I Well, 
he is coming home — home ! " 

He would not wait for the light to go out 
this time, but as soon as the tiny speck had 
quite vanished, he took up his match-box and 
began hastily to light all the remaining tapers 
on the tree. Irene had been bountiful with 
them, and, when all were burning, there was 
quite a dazzling blaze of light. So bright 
was it, that it seemed to him he saw not one 
Christmas tree, but many, with happy groups 
of children, parents and friends gathered 
round each. He could see Irene and her 
brothers and sisters dancing and singing, and 
when they saw him they gave a shout of 
welcome, and cried^ — 

" That is right. Dr. Jdzsef, we are so glad 
you are come," and they came up to him one 
by one to kiss his hand, and thank him for 
his Christmas-gifts. 
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There, too, were the poor children to 
whom he had taken his gifts that afternoon, 
dancing for joy at the sight of their warm 
clothes ; and there was ' * little Sybil," with 
her golden hair; and Laszl(5, the young 
student ; and his own brothers and sisters ; 
they had all come to keep Christmas with 
him, they said, and he grasped their hands, 
and felt so happy that he thought his heart 
would break. 

" Oh ! what is it like ? " he murmured,. 
" something I have heard of, or dreamt of. 
Are you all come back to stay ? and shall we 
be together as we used ? " 

And, with these long-lost relations and 
friends, came Hans and Clara, and a host of 
others, who called themselves his " unknown 
friends," and they, too, came to greet him,» 
and wish him a happy Christmas, and tell 
him how he had helped them, and taught 
them, and comforted them, and made them?, 
forget their pain and weariness. 
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" I did not know I had so many friends," 
he murmured. "I have not deserved it; 
you must thank my Mother. I wrote only as 
it was given me, it was not mine." But his 
eyes wandered from them, and though he 
kept fast hold of Laszld's hand, he was watch- 
ing some one else, he did not know why — a 
woman, who was moving in and out among 
the crowd at a little distance. 

He had only just noticed her, but there was 
something about her which seemed to 
fascinate him ; his heart throbbed, and he 
could not take his eyes off her, yet her face 
was hidden from him, and he did not know 
who she was, only— he /^?^. 

She came nearer and nearer, and the rest 
made way for her; she was standing close 
beside him now, looking down with clear 
blue eyes into his face. 

"My Jozsa?" 

'' Mother I " 

And for a few moments they held one 
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another's hands and gazed earnestly in one 
another's faces without a word. 

" Stay with me, Mother ; don't go away 
again," he entreated, " the time has been very 
long without you, but I have kept my 
promise ; you must see all that I have written 
some day. Everybody has been very kind, 
and see, they are come to keep Christmas 
with us. I did not know how many friends 
I had till now ! " 

And his mother stooped down and kissed 
him ; and when her lips touched his brow, he 
forgot all the long years that had passed ; he 
forgot that he was old and tired and had out- 
lived all he cared for ; he forgot everything 
but that she was with him. She took his 
hand in hers and led him away, he did not 
know whither and he did not care, he felt so 
young and light-hearted. Presently he felt 
that they had left the house and the town, 
for the chill night air was blowing on his face, 
and the stars were shining down upon them 
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from the deep blue sky. He was a child 
again, and his mother was telling him the 
wondrous story of the Holy Night, just as 
she used to do long, long ago ; but now he 
not only heard it but saw it. Yes, there 
were the shepherds keeping watch over their 
flocks, and yonder was the stable, and the 
brightest star in the heavens was shining 
above it ; he saw it all clearly, as he listened 
to her voice, and he whispered, " Oh ! why 
did not Ldszld come with us, he would have 
understood it all here ! Mother you must 
tell him — ," but he could say no more, for,, 
from the dark midnight sky burst forth a 
sudden blaze of glory, and a multitude of 
angelic voices shouted for joy "and sang,, 
** Gloria in excelsis Deo^ Peace on earth, good 
will towards men." 

And so the day had dawned and it was 
Christmas morning ! 

When they came into Dr. Jdzsef s room ta 
bring him his breakfast as usual, they found 
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Mm lying back in his arm-chair asleep with a 
snule on his face and the green and gold book 
in his hand ; but when they spoke to him he 
did not move or answer, for after listening to 
the Angels' Anthem he could not hear any- 
thing else ; and when they saw how it was, 
they said to one another softly, " Poor old 
man ! it is sad for him to have been all alone 
at the last, but that comes of living to such 
a great age; all his friends and relations 
were gone and it must have been very lonely 
for him." 

Lonely ? They did not know, how should 
they ? of the happy evening he had spent or 
the beautiful things he had seen, or they 
would not have pitied him. 

The name of " Irene " was found written 
in the green book, so they supposed it was 
meant for his god-daughter and to her it was 
given ; for they did not know anything about 
his Mother. But Irene knew ; and when she 
opened the book, out fell little Sybil's marker 
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with its faded blue ribbon, " Dinna forget 
me." Irene knew the history of tbem both» 
and she kissed them softly and has treasured 
them ever since. 



A TALE OF A PIG. 



It was a quiet little town, with one long' 
straggling street, in which the principal 
building was the red-brick school-house, 
standing a little apart from the other houses, 
and quite away from the principal shops. To 
be sure, the school children might have 
described it differently ; they would perhaps 
have said that the two principal shops in the 
place were exactly opposite the school, and 
were very often to blame, when they got 
a bad mark for being late. One of these was 
the sweet-atufE shop, where, pass when you 
would, you were almost sure to see some 
little urchin, with his nose pressed flat against 
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the window, gazing at the pink, white, golden, 
and brown, delights within. 

The other shop belonged to Mr. Brown, 
the pork-butcher ; and at first sight it does 
not seem clear what the children could find 
pleasure in looking at there. But the great 
attraction was in a stuffed Pig, with a very 
curly tail, which was fixed over the shop- 
door. It was a black-and-white spotted Pig, 
with small sharp eyes ; and Mr. Brown was 
very proud of it. Everybody in the town 
knew the Pig, with its short tail sticking out 
in such a natural-looking curl behind ; and 
the smaller children, as they came out of 
school, would every day stop to admire it* 
One morning, however, not only the little 
children, but the big boys and girls, all stood 
near the butcher's shop staring up at the Pig, 
as if it were quite a new sight, and had not 
been there long before most of them were 
born. 

" Well, children, what's the matter ? Why 
don't you come into school ? " inquired the 
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TD aster, coining to the door. " You are not 
waiting for the Pig to squeak, are you ? " 

At this there was a general laugh, for it 
was an old joke, and many a little child, on 
first going to school, had sat patiently on the 
door-step by the hour, waiting to hear a 
grunt. But, as the master, spoke, he too 
looked up at the Pig ; and what did he see ? 
— a sight which almost took away his breath. 
'The Pig — Mr. Brown's Pig — which he valued 
so highly, was painted in large bright red 
blotches from the end of his snout to the tip 
of his beautiful curly tail ! 

How much longer they would all have 
istood there staring it is of course impossible 
to say, for the school-bell began to ring, and 
the Vicar was seen turning the corner of the 
street, and master and children all trooped 
in to lessons. But you may be sure that all 
*he idle children thought of little else but the 
scarlet Pig throughout the morning. When 
they were asked what China was famous for, 
iihej spluttered out *' Pigs ! " they stumbled 
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through their reading, and insisted on calling- 
a peg " a pig/* every time they came to the 
word ; and as for their writing, they began 
nearly every word with a ** p/' which they 
had to rub out, till their slates became so 
smeary and greasy that they could not write 
at all. These, however, were the idle chil- 
dren, who never did much in school any day 
of the week. The steady dilligent ones got 
on better, though they too found it very hard 
not to stop and wonder now and then " Who^ 
had painted the Pig ? " 

Still they did try to forget all about it- 
while they were in school; and as people can 
generally do what they try to do, they did 
their lessons almost as well as usual. One 
of these was Tom, the gardener's boy, who- 
had a very great respect'for the Pig, having 
remembered it all his life, from the first day 
he went to school. In a state of great excite- 
ment he rushed home, when lessons were 
over, and bounced into the room where his 
mother was getting the dinner ready, crying^ 
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" Oh ! Mother ! Mother ! whatever do you 
think ? something dreadful has happened T 
Somebody has been and painted Mr. Brown's 
pig bright red." Tom's mother turned round 
from the fire, quite as much interested as he 
desired, though she did return to her potatoes- 
the next minute ; and he went on, " I should 
like to know who did it, for it's a real shame,, 
and Brown's in ever such a rage about it. I 
saw him talking to policeman Jones, and I 
went as close as I could to hear what they 
said ; and the pig was all right when Brown 
put up the shutters last night, and he never 
heard any one, nor knew nothing about it till 
this morning ; and only fancy. Mother I you 
know he sleeps in the room over the shop, 
and the window looks out on the Pig's back ;. 
I believe you could reach the Pig from the 
window. It's an awful wicked conspiracy ! "' 
said Tom impressively, copying Mr. Brown's 
manner and language as far as he could;. 
" and there's no knowing but what we may 
all be blown up in' our beds this very night.. 
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It's like Guy Fawkes over again." Tom's 
mother smiled, though as she was very busy 
at the fire he did not see it, but went on tell- 
ing her all he had heard, meanwhile laying 
the table-cloth, and putting out the knives 
and forks. " It was a terrible night, Jones 
says, and such things always do happen in 
bad weather. The wind blew, and it poured 
torrents, and Jones got wet to the skin ; and 
every time he walked up High Street, he saw 
two fellows with fishing-rods, and what he 
thought was a fish-can, but it was so dark he 
could not see very clearly, and now he 
believes they were the two that painted the 
Pig, and they dodged him as he was going his 
rounds; but he can't feel sure who they 
were, because you see it was so dark. But 
he's going round to the painter to find 
out who has been buying red paint lately. 
"Why, Mother, I'll declare if you aren't 
laughing I " 

" "Well, Tom, it seems to me they'll take 
you for Guy Fawkes yourself; for you've 
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been buying red paint no longer ago than 
last week ! " 

" Ay, so I did ; but it was for Mr. Harry, 
to paint the wheels of the dog-cart, for he 
took a fancy to paint them himself; and 
besides, you know I was in bed and asleep 
last night. But, oh dear ! I do wish I knew 
who had done it. I really do believe I could 
find out, if they would let me try. Whoever 
did it has most likely painted his clothes.'* 

"And got 'em cleaned up again by this^ 
time," said Tom's mother ; " you mind what 
a trouble I had with your jacket, and what a 
power of turpentine it took to clean it, all 
along of Mr. Harry's paint." 

" Well, I shouldn't wonder if Blacksmith 
Jack was one of them ! I know he has got a 
fishing-rod, and he's as idle as ever he can 
be, and very fond of a lark, too." 

Tom's mother was a wise woman; and as 
she fished the dumplings up out of the large 
saucepan, she said, with something of a smile,, 
** Depend upon it, Tom, truth's a jewel at the 
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bottom of a very deep well — very hard to get 
at, I can tell you ; so don't you be for sus- 
pecting Jack, or any one else, till you have 
more reason." 

Just then, in came the other children from 
school, and the gardener himself from his 
morning's work ; and soon the whole family 
were busy eating their dinner, and talking 
over the story of the Pig, about which every- 
one had a different opinion. 

Tom's father was gardener at the Hall; 
and as he was going back to finish digging 
his potatoes, he said, " By-the-bye, Tom, Mr. 
Harry wants you this afternoon, being as it's 
a holiday ; he and the other young gentleman 
that is staying with him, are going out fish- 
ing. They are going back to college to- 
morrow ; and when they are gone, I hope I 
shall get more work out of that there Dick, 
for it's been nothing but * Mr Harry ' here, 
and * Mr. Harry ' there, ever since he have 
been at home ; though I can't say but what 
I am most as bad as Dick, so far as Mr. 
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Harry goes. Hows'ever, Tom, you mind 
you behave yourself, and don't bring home 
more torn clothes nor you can help, to keep 
Mother stitching her fingers off. Mr. Harry, 
he is one for tearing and scrambling through 
anything, and Mr. Edgar don't seems very 
different. Those college young gentlemen 
are something to keep in order, I should 
^uess I Now, you mind, Tom, and don't be 
off after your marbles just when you're 
wanted, lad." 

So saying, with a kiss to the youngest child, 
as he put her down on the floor, Tom's father 
went off to his work ; and Tom looked out 
his own fishing-line, and went out to hunt for 
bait. Generally speaking, he was delighted 
to go anywhere with Mr. Harry, who was 
very good-natured to him, lent him books, 
and told him stories. But just to-day he was 
a, little disappointed ; for his head was full of 
Mr. Brown's Pig, and he had made up his 
mind to go down High Street, and walk 
about near the pork-shop, in the hope of dis- 
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covering the culprits. From several things- 
lie had heard, he believed that people who 
had committed any crime always felt obliged, 
though against their will, to come back to the 
spot and look at what they had done. Now,. 
painting the Pig was nothing short of a crime 
in Tom's eyes ; and he felt persuaded that, 
by watching, he should see the person who 
had done it come back to take a sly look at 
his work. However, there was no help for 
it ; and he got over his disappointment as- 
soon as Mr. Harry appeared. 

" All right, Tom my boy ; got some bait ? 
Well, you can carry the fish-can ; and we will 
go down High Street, and have a look at this 
scarlet Pig that they are all talking about.. 
You have seen it, I suppose ? " 

To be sure he had ! And very pleased 
was Tom to tell the whole story, as far as he 
knew it, though just a little vexed with Mr. 
Harry and Mr. Edgar for not taking it more 
seriously. They both laughed immoderately^ 
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especially when he talked about "dodging 
the policeman ; " and at last, the funny way 
in which Mr. Harry talked about it made Tom 
laugh too. 

" Come, I say, Edgar, you must pull a 
serious face as we pass the venerable Pig, 
or old Brown will think we are laughing at 
him, which, of course, we would not do for 
the world ! " 

So saying, Mr. Harry put on such a grave 
face, that Tom felt inclined to laugh more 
than ever ; and as for Mr. Edgar, he made 
no attempt at controlling himself. 

" I am going to call and inquire after the 
Pig," said Mr. Harry solemnly, as they 
walked down the street ; and into the shop 
he went, and talked most politely to Mr^ 
Brown, while Tom and Mr. Edgar were 
shaking with suppressed laughter. 

" I am afraid you will find it diflScult to- 
discover the * conspirators,' " said Mr. Harry > 
adopting the butcher's own word ; " and I 
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am sorry to say I shall not be able to assist 
you as I could have wished. We go back to 
college to-morrow." 

" Indeed, Sir ! sorry we are to lose you so 
soon, Sir — more especially as, with your 
valuable assistance — " and here the butcher 
got into a state of confusion, and instead of 
fioishing his sentence, muttered something 
not very intelligible about "plots," "con- 
spiracies," "robbers," "dark deeds," and 
the like ; to which Mr. Harry listened with 
the utmost gravity, saying, when he had 
finished, " You mean to take some steps, I 
suppose ? " 

" Certainly, certainly ! Why, they'll be 
blowing up the shop next, if they think I am 
to be trifled with. No, no, I'll catch 'em, 
whoever they be I " 

" To be sure. Brown, I hope you may, and 
make an example of them. You can trust 
my father for that if you do but catch them. 
But I dare say it will cause you some little 
expense ; and as the sign over your door is 
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one of the features of the town, I think the 
case should be met by a public subscription. 
Why, * Mr. Brown's Pig ' is quite an institu- 
tion, and I would not miss it for the world ; 
80 I hope you will accept half a sovereign 
from me, and I am sure my friend will gladly 
offer you the same, towards defraying any 
expenses, or at least towards the turpentine, 
which will be required to remove the traces 
of the assault. By the time I come back, at 
Christmas, I hope to see the Pig looking as 
^ood as new I " 

So saying, he handed the coin to Mr. 
Brown, " to head* the subscription," as he 
said, 'and Mr. Edgar rather unwillingly fol- 
lowed his example ; and Mr. Brown scraped 
^nd bowed, and looked exceedingly smiling, 
while he talkedmoreconfusedly than ever about 
" plots and conspiracies," and ** letting the 
law take its course," &c., &c., till they were 
out of the shop. 

"Rather too bad of you, Harry, to let me 
in for ten bob ! " grumbled Mr. Edgar ; and, 
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Tom thought it was rather too bad, too ; but 
Mr. Hany only laughed and said, ^* There, 
Edgar, I think you may consider you got off 
cheap ! You know you can afford it better 
than I; and besides — of course, for the 
credit of the town — we are all anxious to 
bring the offenders to justice ! — Now, Tom, I 
hope by Christmas time the mystery will be 
cleared up." 

Tom hoped so . too ; and he confided his 
ideas on the subject to Mr. Harry, who forth- 
with burst into a fit of laughter. 

" Come back to the place to look at what 
they've done, do they, Tom ? Well, I don't 
know but what he's right — eh, Edgar ? 
Don't you remember at school, when we had 
been up to any mischief, we could not for the 
life of us help going back to have a look at 
it ? You are a sharp fellow, Tom ; but don't 
ypu be too sharp. Appearances are deceitful,, 
you know ; and truth lies at the bottom of a 
very deep well, mighty hard to get at ! " 

Tom repeated the greater part of this con- 
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Tersation to his mother, with many admiring 
<3omments on Mr. Harry's good-nature ; and 
Tom's mother smiled, and again repeated her 
warning, to which, however, he did not pay 
much attention ; for the question, " Who 
painted the Pig ? " was running in his head, 
and left him no time to think of anything 
else. 

His great desire to clear up the mystery 
became greater still, when, a day or two 
afterwards, he saw the bill-sticker putting up 
bills, which promised a reward of two pounds 
to any one who should discover the culprits. 
It would be a grand thing to earn two 
pounds ; but Tom thought less of the money 
than of the honour of avenging the Pig. On 
bis way home from school that afternoon, he 
went to the painter, and asked him if he 
could remember who had bought red paint 
lately. 

" Easily ! " said the man, laughing ; " it 
isn't so very long since you were here your- 
self ! " 
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"That was for Mr, Harry," said Tom^ 
grandly ; " you might have seen the wheels- 
of the dog-cart have been painted." 

" Yery true, my man ; but it don't follow 
that all the paint went on the wheels,, 
does it ? '* 

" You don't never think Mr. Harry would 
have painted the Pig ? " 

" Bless you, boy, no ! Why, Mr. Harry 
headed the subscription — besides, of course,, 
a gentleman like him wouldn't do such mis- 
chief, and his father a magistrate, and mayor 
of the town, too ; not but what I have heard 
college young gentlemen are up to all manner 
of pranks sometimes — but there's yourself, 
Tom 1 what was to prevent your using Mr. 
Harry's paint, eh ? " 

" Me ! " exclaimed Tom, and his look of 
horror made the painter drop his brush and 
give a hearty laugh. "Mel — ^why, I want 
to find out who did do it ; I was in bed, as 
mother can tell you I " 

" Well, well, Mr. Tom," said the man slily„ 
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" we shall see ! it looks uncommonly like the 
paint I sold to you." 

" But haven't you sold any to any one 
else ? " asked Tom in despair. 

" Well, yes ; there's been rather a run on red 
paint of late. Jack, the blacksmith's boy, had 
some; and the baker's boy came the same day; 
but the rest was sold out into the country." 

** Then," thought Tom, " it must be either 
Jack or Ben, or perhaps both together. 
What else could they want red paint for ? " 

With these thoughts, he ran down the 
High Street, glanced up at the Pig and down 
at the shop, and beheld Jack slinking round 
the corner. 

" He's been to see how it looks," thought 
Tom ; and he quickened his pace, being very 
anxious to tell* his mother that there was 
some reason for his suspicions. But just as 
he had nearly reached the gate, a strong hand 
caught him by the collar, and the nejct 
moment he found himself in the clutches of 
policeman Jones. 
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" Not SO fast, Sir, if you please," said he ; 
" I want a word with you." 

" Oh I have you found out about the Pig ? '* 
gasped Tom. 

" Well, I've got a pretty good guess ; so 
you d better confess all you know about it ? " 

" I know about it 1 Why, I've been try- 
ing to find out ever since; and I've just been 
to Smith's, to ask who's been buying red 
paint." 

" So have I ; and it seems you are one," 
said the policeman. 

" It was for Mr. Harry's dog-cart," said 
Tom angrily; "and you can see it if you like. 
As if I would have painted the Pig I why, it 
was I told Mr. Harry all about it." 

However, the policeman still walked by 
his side, and followed him into the cottage, 
much to the surprise and terror of the other 
children. Even Tom's mother was a little 
frightened at first ; but as soon as she heard 
what was the policeman's business, she could 
not help laughing. "To think," said she. 
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•** that Tom should be suspected, when he's 
been half crazed to find out who painted that 
Pig ever since it was done I " 

" Well," said the policeman, " he has been 
hanging about the shop ever since ; and we 
know he bought red paint, and also, a day or 
two after, some turpentine, which no doubt 
was to clean his clothes." 

" That it was I " laughed Tom's mother, 
•** and trouble enough I had with them ; for he 
had been helping Mr. Harry paint the dog- 
cart, and the stable-boy will tell you the 
,same. But Tom was not out•^of-doors after 
eight o'clock in the evening ; and besides, I 
don't think he's hardly tall enough to do it, 
if he had been minded." 

The policeman was obliged to confess at 
last that he had no good reason to suspect 
Tom ; and when he had examined the stable- 
boy, he was obliged to depart without having 
obtained any information against him. 

As for poor Tom himself, he was extremely 
indignant at being suspected, and also mora 
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eager than ever to discover the real culprit^ 
and so effectually clear himself. 

" Well, my lad," said his mother, " yoir 
see now how difficult it is to get at the truth ; 
so don't you be in any hurry, for maybe 
Jack and Ben have been painting dog-carts, 
or something of the sort, the same as your- 
self." 

" But somebody must have done it. Mother;, 
and it must be somebody that bought red 
paint. " 

"Ay, Tom, that's true enough; but whether 
you'll ever find out who * somebody,' is, I very 
much doubt." 

Still, Tom thought he must find it out at- 
last, and he determined to persevere. He had no- 
great liking for Jack, a big lazy boy, who* 
spent half his days in doing nothing, and 
could scarcely read , and though he did not 
wish to bring anyone into trouble, he certainly 
did wish to clear himself from any suspicion, 
for it seemed to him that Mr. Brown always 
looked suspiciously at him, and, as Tom had 
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sometimes to go into his shop on errands, it 
was not at all pleasant. Moreover, one or 
two of his school-fellows had happened to see 
the policeman catch hold of him ; and they 
would sometimes whisper in a provoking 
tone as he passed, " Who painted the Pig ? '*■ 
which Tom thought very hard, seeing what 
pains he had been at to find an answer to the 
question. 

The days passed on, and grew shorter and 
shorter as Christmas came nearer. Once or 
twice Tom thought himself on the point of 
making a grand discovery ; for he found that,. 
on the memorable Tuesday night, Jack had 
not come home till very late, and that on the 
following day he had bought turpentine ta 
clean his jacket. Moreover, he had been heard 
to laugh at the Pig ! and any one who could 
so far forget himself would, Tom thought, 
be quite capable of entering into plot or con- 
spiracy. 

But, alas! for Tom. He one day found 
out that Jack had been out on the Tuesday 
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night with his father, a grave respectable 
man, whom no one could suspect of such a 
foolish piece of mischief ; so Tom was obliged 
to own that he had no further reason for sus- 
pecting Jack, and it really did begin to seem 
likely that the mystery would never be cleared 
lip. 

Ben was the only other person who had 
had any dealings with red paint, so far as 
Tom knew ; but beyond this there seemeii to 
l)e no reason for suspecting him, and Tom had 
^own rather more careful since his mistake 
about Jack, so that not even to his mother 
■did he say that he had any suspicions of Ben, 
till one day when he saw Ben slily throw a 
stone up at the Pig. From that day forward 
Tom's mind was made up ; and when, a few 
days after, Ben was brought before the 
magistrates for breaking windows, he thought 
there could be no further doubt as to his 
liaving been at the bottom of the con- 
spiracy. However, people in general had 
^adually forgotten the Pig ; so nothing was 
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said about it by any one but Tom, who told 
his mother that he was quite sure now that 
no one else but Ben had painted the Pig. 

" Don't be too sure, Tom," said she ; but 
Tom was sure, nevertheless, and he told Mr. 
Harry so at Christmas, when, to his astonish- 
ment, Mr. Harry also said, "don't be too 
sure, Tom; remember you were nearly had up 
to the Hall yourself." 

And still Tom was sure, more especially 
when as time went on, Ben turned out to- 
be one of the idlest and » most mischievous^ 
young men in the place. 

However, nothing more was found out 
about the Pig, and it seemed likely to remain 
a mystery for ever to every one but Tom, who- 
felt as certain, though he did not say-so, as if 
he had seen Ben painting the Pig with his own 

eyes. 

Ten years had passed away. Mr. Harry 
was now master at the Hall, for his father 
was dead, and he had just been made Mayor 
of the town besides. Tom was his groom ; 
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and a very kind master lie found Mr. 
Harry. 

He never could help thinking of him as 
** Mr. Harry, " though he spoke of him to the 
stable-boy, always, as " the master." 

Everybody had long forgotten Mr. Brown's 
Pig ; even Tom himself had at last ceased to 
think any more about it. 

Early one morning he brought the new 
dog-cart round to the door, and in jumped 
Mr. Harry and his friend Mr. Edgar, who 
was paying him a visit. Tom got up behind, 
the dogs were put in, for they were going out 
shooting, and off they drove. The two young 
men were in high spirits, and every now and 
then talked so loudly that Tom could not help 
hearing what they said. As they rattled 
merrily down High Street, Mr. Harry, with a 
flourish of his whip in the direction of Mr. 
Brown's shop, began, " I say, Edgar, do you 
remember the Pig ? and how we dodged the 
policeman in the rain, and came home wet 
through ? " 
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" To be sure I do, not to mention the half- 
rsovereign you got out of me !" returned Mr. 
Edgar. 

" "Well, I think we both got off easily, all 
things considered, for I must say it was a 
foolish joke." 

"Fancy! if the good folks knew their 
Mayor had aided and abetted the painting of 
the Pig I " 

Tom heard no more — he was so utterly 
taken by surprise, that he hardly knew where 
he was. His first impulse was to make a 
4ash at Mr. Harry's collar, exclaiming, **Then 
IVe caught you at last ! — and it wasn't poor 
Ben after all I" 

But the idea of Mr. Harry's painting the 
Pig was so appalling, that it kept him quite 
<juiet and almost stupified till the dog-cart 
.stopped. Then, as he was helping to get 
out dogs, guns, &c., he could not help 
raying, 

" Mr. Harry, Sir, I beg your pardon, but I 
<50uldn't help hearing." 
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" Heariog what, Tom ? — make haste, there' s- 
a good fellow !" 

" About the Pig, Sir !" gasped Tom. 

" Oh ! found it out at last, Tom, have you ? 
Well, it was a stupid joke, but we paid old 
Brown out and out ;' and I know I can trust 
you, Tom, for you see it won't do to let people 
know what a fellow they have got for their 
Mayor." 

" You may trust me, Sir," said Tom with a 
grin ; " but to think — well, I never ! Mother 
always did say truth was at the bottom of a 
deep well ! but I was as positive 'twas that 
there Ben as that it wasn't myself." 

" Well, Tom, you won't be so positive next 
time ; and after all, you know, you did buy 
the paint !" 

Tom grinned again. Indeed, his face wore- 
a grin the rest of the day ; and whenever he 
could get at a good distance from everyone 
else, so that there was no chance of his being^ 
overheard by anyone but the birds, he fairly 
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burst out laughing, and exclaimed "Mr. 
Harry painted the Pig !" 

Whether or not he will be less positive for 
the future remains to be seen ; but just at 
present he feels " quite certain " that ** Mr. 
Harry" would never have painted the Pig, if 
he had not been put up to it by " Mr. 
Edgar. " 

Of one thing we may be quite sure ; T^om 
will keep the secret ; and not even his mother,, 
(though possibly she had her suspicions all 
along,) and certainly no one else in the town 
will ever know for a fact, 

Who Painted the Pig. 




WHEAT-EAR. 



"** What will become of us ? " said the golden 
wheat-ears, nodding their heads and whisper- 
ing to one another in a rather agitated 
manner; for it was harvest time, and the 
reapers were already in the field. 

Over head two or three -larks were singing 
in the deep blue sky, and their song was 
about the beautiful summer which was now 
<5oming to an end, and they told one another 
how snugly they had built their nests deep 
down among the corn, how they had hatched 
a,nd reared their little ones in safety, and how 
they were all strong and able to fly before 
the corn was cut and their pretty nests 
destroyed. The larks were not in the least 
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melancholy about losing their homes. They 
had found them very comfortable as nurseries, 
and the com had sheltered them very 
pleasantly from wind and rain, and sun, as 
well as from the village-boys, but now their 
little ones were grown up and needed a nest 
no longer, and it was so delightful for them 
all to fly up together into the blue sky ! Next 
spring they would build fresh nests, which 
would be just as warm and convenient as the 
old ones ; for they were not like the rooks,, 
who were satisfied to go on in the same old,, 
untidy homes year after year. So the larks 
were quite happy ; but the wheat-ears were 
a little nervous, when they heard that the 
corn had actually begun to be cut, and they 
wondered what their fate would be. The 
rooks had been friends of theirs in the spring- 
time, and had done them many a good turn 
by ridding them of wire-worms and other 
disagreeable neighbours, who interfered with 
their comfort ; and, as there was just now a 
sound of solemn cawing overhead, the wheat- 
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-ears whispered as loudly as they could to 
attract their attention, for the rooks were 
<5onsidered such very wise birds that it 
seemed likely they might be able to tell them 
what they wanted to know. But the rooks 
took no notice of them, and only remarked 
to one another that they hoped the field would 
be ploughed up as soon as the com was 
•carried, for it was a convenient place to hold 
a parliament in, and besides, there were cer- 
tain to be a great many worms to be had. 

The wheat-ears whispered to one another 
that they had been very happy in the field 
^nd would rather stay where they were. The 
idea of being " cut and carried," whatever it 
might mean, made them shiver, even in the 
iLot sunshine; and when presently a poor little 
i&eld-mouse ran wildly past them, crying that 
her home had been destroyed, and that her 
liusband and children were gone she did not 
know where — they shivered still more. Just 
then a robin perched on the hedge close by, 
^nd as he knew more about human beings 
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and their ways than any one else in the fields 
the wheat-ears told him their trouble. The 
robin uttered a cheerful little chirp, and said^ 
" Oh ! you will be taken safely into the barn 
before the winds and storms begin, and then 
you will be useful! Some of you will be 
kept and sown in the ground to make new 
corn-fields. next year, and the rest will ba 
ground at the mill and made into bread for 
the winter, when the earth is frozen hard and 
there are no nice worms to be had. Of 
course worms and slugs are always nicer,, 
they are so much more juicy, but still, we 
are very glad of bread in the winter time,, 
and the human beings at the great house 
yonder always remember to put some for us 
in cold weather. I rather fancy they eat it 
themselves when they can't get worms, and 
that makes them think of us. So you see 
you will be very useful, wherever you are» 
and that is a great matter. People are 
always happy when they are useful. But I 
must go now and help the gardener, for he 
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uras just beginning to dig potatoes, and I 
know he will be glad to see me ! " 

So saying, the bright-eyed robin flew ofE, 
and was presently watching the gardener s 
operations in a very knowing way and with a 
keen eye to business, in the shape of any 
worms that might be brought to the surface* 
But his cheerful words had done the wheat- 
ears good, and they left off quivering, and 
held up their golden heads, and thought how 
useful they were going to be. 

A few days later the corn had all been cut 
and carried away, and the field was full of 
gleaners, most of them children, who worked 
hard from morning till night gathering up 
the scattered ears which were left. 

" WTieat, Mary, what can you want wheat 
for?" an elderly gentleman was saying to a 
young girl who was walking by his side 
through the now bare»looking corn-field. 

" Oh 1 yes, indeed. Uncle James, if you 
please," said she, brightly, " I know I am 
very greedy, I always like to carry as much 
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of the country away with me as I can, and I 
have got such a famous collection this time ! 
But I must have some wheat for old Nurse, 
you can't think how pleased she will be with 
it ! Polly is going to let me have some of 
her gleanings, aren't you, Polly ? " said she, 
to one of the children, who curtsied and 
grinned, and held up a bunch of ears, in ex- 
change for the half-pence offered her. 

The young lady took them with a smile, 
and so it came to pass that they did not meet 
with either of the fates predicted for them by 
the robin ; for, though they had been cut, 
they had not been carried with the rest of 
their companions, and now it did not seem 
likely that they would be either sown in the 
ground or made into bread ; but perhaps 
they might be useful in some other way. 

" Just look at my hamper ! " said the same 
bright voice, as the wheat-ears were carried 
into the house. 

**Well, my dear, I am afraid they will 
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Ihink you have brought home a quantity of 
rubbish ; what can you do with it all ?" 

" Ah ! Uncle James, I wish you could see I 
It may be * rubbish' here, because you have 
iso many beautiful flowers, but I can assure 
you it will be a treasure, worth its weight in 
gold, to some people I know. The fir-cones 
:and lichens, and acorns are for a lame boy 
ivho makes picture-frames; they will give 
tim work all the winter ; and the seeds and 
roots, and cuttings and ferns are for people 
"who have little patches of ground not much 
bigger than pocket-handkerchiefs, which they 
lake such pride and pleasure in ! And some 
•of the ferns will grow beautifully in pots, 
they are such good-tempered things, just fit 
for London, for they don't seem to mind 
smoke or want of sunshine, or anything. 
Oh ; I assure you they will all be much more 
useful than you have any idea of." 

So the hamper was packed, and the wheat- 
ears, for the first time in their lives, found 
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themselves in darkness ; but this they did 
not mind, for there was a pleasant earthy 
smell about them, and it was almost like 
being sown in the ground. Besides, they 
were going to be useful, and that was a 
grand thing. 



" Well, I'm sure, they are lovely flowers,, 
my dear 1 " said a brisk little woman, in the 
neatest of gowns, who lived in one small 
back . room nearly at the top of a London 
lodging-house. " Well, I shall look gay, to 
be sure ! " she went on, in a bright, chirping 
sort of way, as Miss Mary opened her basket 
and displayed her treasures. " I am going 
to have company this afternoon — that poor 
girl as is so ill upstairs. It makes a change 
for her to come and sit in here now and then 
— cheers her up wonderful, it does ; and she 
will be pleased to see the flowers ! Such, 
beauties they are, too 1 Dear ! how they 
do mind one of the country, don't they ? L 
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seem to see it all as plain, and to hear the 
birds singing. I must put 'em in water, poor 
dears, for I can't bear to see them fade- 
There ! that's grand ! " said she, placing 
them in .an old yellow broken-nosed jug on 
the table. " You see, I've been busy since 
you was here last, dear," she went on, point- 
ing to the wall, which was almost entirely 
covered with an extraordinary collection of 
scraps of coloured paper, envelope-bands, 
covers of note-paper and biscuit-tins, borders 
of advertisements, old stamps, crests and 
monograms, with here and there a print, 
a Christmas card, or an ornamental 
almanack, all arranged with the utmost care 
and neatness. "Yes, it's nearly all dona 
now," said she, surveying her handiwork 
with much pride and satisfaction ; " and it 
does look beautiful, don't it ? — almost fit for 
the Queen. That poor girl, it does amuse 
her to sit and look at it all ; her walls is 
white, poor thing — at least, they was white, 
though they are getting dirty now — and that 
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is very trying to the eyes. Besides, it don't 
give you nothing to think of like pictures. 
I am going to begin her room for her as soon 
as ever I get some more ; it'll be company 
for her, as she says, when she haves to lie 
abed. She do like coming to my place when 
she's well enough ; it's most like going to the 
Museum, for, you see, I have such a lot of 
treasures, and there's a story to each of 
them. Those bits of gold and silver paper, 
and these stripey ones, all come off the 
-crackers that was on the Christmas-tree 
Mr. Edward's children had a few years back ; 
and Master Tom saved me all these here — 
bless him ! — ^years ago. And so you've been 
visiting Mr. James, dear ; and how was he, 
and all the family ? " 

Mary satisfied her on these points, and then 
added — 

'* By-the-bye, I must not forget I brought 
you some wheat from the Church-field. Uncle 
James laughed at me, but I knew you would 
like it." 
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" To be sure! Well I never, that was kind I 
Yes, many' 8 the time I have been along that 
field, and many's the day's gleaning I have 
done there." 

" And I thought," continued Mary, " it 
might amuse you to put some of it in water 
and watch it grow in the winter. You must 
often find it very dull. I wish I could come 
and see you of tener ; but, you know — " 

" Yes, my dear, to be sure ; I know it's a 
long, long way for you, and your dear mamma 
not being very strong and all. I know, and 
it does me good to see your bright face, it 
does ; and if so be as I could see you oftener, 
I should be main glad. But Tm not one of 
the dull sort, dearie, nor never was. Besides,. 
I've got everything, everything, and some- 
times I'm that happy I'm forced to sing. 
When poor Sally comes in I make her laugh 
till she don't know what to do. I tells her 
over all the old nursery-rhymes as I used to 
sing to my dear children, and then I says all 
the hymns and collects I learnt at Sunday 
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School ; and Sally she begins to pick them 
lip herself now, and puts me right sometimes, 
and it's a comfort to her when she lays 
awake at nights, poor thing ! Yes, dear, yes, 
it ain't much as I can do now, but I'm 
wonderful happy, and I likes to cheer folks 
up. Well, to be sure, them flowers are a 
sight I Sally'll be most out of her mind 
when she sees them ! I must give her just 
a few, poor girl 1 " 

And so the old woman went chirping on, 
as cheerily as any robin, until her visitor 
departed. 

And now began a new existence for the 
wheat-ears — very different from anything 
they had ever known before. The old 
woman's * palace,' with its quaint decorations, 
was in the heart of the great city, far away 
from the green fields, and the birds and the 
sunshine to which she and they had been 
accustomed in early life, and she was so poor 
that how she lived at all was a mystery, 
though, of course, the wheat-ears knew 
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nothing about this ; and as she was always 
humming or singing while she cleaned and 
" tidied" her little room, no one guessed at 
her poverty. When she sang, the wheat-ears 
almost fancied themselves at home in the 
■corn-field again, for her songs were many of 
them the same they had heard sung by the 
Tillage school-children. 

" It's a grand thing to be useful," they 
whispered to one another ; and then, when 
the old woman had finished her work and sat 
down to rest, they told her stories about their 
old home and their hkppy life in the corn- 
field. They whispered them in very soft, low 
tones, and perhaps few people would have 
noticed that they were saying anything at all, 
for it requires ears of a very particular sort 
to hear what wheat-ears say ; but old Nurse 
must have heard and understood, else how 
was it that while she sat sewing in her little 
b.ickroom she would suddenly see a hedge — 
not a neat, closely-clipped hedge, but a beau- 
tiful old hedge with a ditch, and a bank, and 
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a profusion of pink and white shell-like dog- 
roses, trailing wreaths of bryony, and white 
convolvulus, clouds of feathery traveller's 
joy, and clusters of sweet wild honeysuckle ?• 
It was no fancy, for she could actually smell 
the delicious scent ; though how the wheat- 
ears contrived this I cannot say, unless they 
had brought some of the perfume away with 
them ; but, of course, they knew all about it,, 
for the hedge ran along the Church-pathr 
which skirted their side of the field, and all 
the flowers and plants were old friends of 
theirs. Old Nurse had known the Cburch- 
path, too, in her young days, and many a. 
time had she gathered the roses and honey- 
suckle there ; so she easily understood what 
the wheat-ears said. They told her, too, how 
the larks had built their nests and reared 
their little ones in the corn ; how busy the 
field-mice had been, scampering about in 
search of food to put in their store-house for 
the winter ; and how, when they could not 
find enough upon the ground, they would 
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run up the wheat-stalks and bite off the ears 
with their little sharp teeth. 

" There, now! " she would say to her friend 
Sally, stopping suddenly short in the midst 
of singing — 

" Little Boy Blue, come, blow me your horn, 

The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the com " 

— "there! now I smell a bean-field ! Ain*tit 
wonderful ? And I can smell it, too, and see 
all the bees and butterflies humming about it 
quite plain. That's the field next to the 
Church-field, where the wheat come from — 
you can just see the little church-spire 
through the gap in the hedge ; and now I 
can see the reapers with their sickles, cutting 
the corn in the blazing hot sun. There ain't 
not a speck of cloud in the sky, and you can 
look right up and up into the blue ever so 
far; and now they've carried the last load, 
and the women and children are coming in to 
glean, and they've put all the little ones and 
the babies down to sleep in a shady corner. 
Nobody's left at home, and they've brought 

M 
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their dinners with them, for some of them 
has come miles, and it's better gleaning on 
Mr. James* land than anywhere. He won't 
have it gathered np so clean as some, and hell 
come round presently and speak a kind word 
to them all, like as his father did afore him ; 
and, as likely as not, he'll be telling the old 
housekeeper to send them out cans of tea 
and harvest-cakes before they go home. 
There ! it's like seeing pictures, ain't it ? " 

Sally had been listening with her mouth 
wide open, that she might the better drink in 
every word, for it was all like a wonderful 
story to her, which she was never tired of 
hearing ; and now she laughed and nodded, 
and fancied that she, too, could see the red- 
faced, sunburnt children, with their great 
bundles of wheat, all sitting down in the 
shade to rest and enjoy their tea, as Nurse 
described, though Sally had never seen a corn- 
field in her life, and it was only of late it had 
dawned upon her that wheat-ears had any- 
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thing to do with the bread which came to her 
from the baker's shop. 

And so the time went on, and still the 
wheat-ears stood on the chimney-piece and 
whispered about many things ; but their 
object in life was to grow, and grow they 
could not, which was rather trying. 

Still, th(3y felt that they were useful, and 
that was a grand thing, so they did not lose 
patience. 

Christmas was past and over, and the new 
year had begun, when one day Nurse bethought 
her of what " Miss Mary " had said, and 
filling the yellow jug with water, she put the 
wheat ears into it. 

" Now we shall grow," they whispered joy- 
ously, " as our relations are doing." 

They were in a great state of excitement 
and agitation, and in a few days some of the 
grains began to swell, and to send a shoot 
upwards and a root downwards. They were 
actually growing at last, and they whispered 
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more loudly than ever ; but now it was all 
about the birds' nests that were being built, 
the rooks who were marching about the fields 
to find worms for their voracious young ones, 
the violets and primroses that were beginning 
to peep out in the banks, and the buds that 
were beginning to swell upon the trees. 

Gradually the shoots grew taller and taller 
and greener and greener — such a lovely, deli- 
cate green they were, just as lovely as if they 
had grown in the open air. 

" My I ain't it the very pictur' of a corn- 
field," said old Nurse, one day, carrying the 
jug upstairs into Sally's attic ; for SaUy had 
been worse of late, and was often unable to 
get down the steep, crooked stairs, and she 
was very pleased to have a visitor. 

Her room was very dull, and from the tiny 
window she could see nothing but roofs and 
chimney-pots, and a very little bit of sky ; 
but Nurse had been very busy covering up the 
ugly white walls, until they looked almost as 
gay as her own ; for Miss Mary had sent 
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Tier a fine collection of odds and ends of wall 
papers and bits of flowery chintz, and one or 
two coloured prints, and some texts illumi- 
nated by herself, and the general effect was 
so striking that Sally began to be as proud of 
her room as Nurse was of hers. 

" The winter is over, and the birds are 

beginning to sing again," whispered the 

iv'heat-ears joyously, " and soon everything 

will be green and fresh again. Spring is 

coming I Spring is coming ! " 

" Yes, yes," said old Nurse, smiling and 
nodding her head. " Do you hear, Sally ? 
And you and me, we shall be bright and beau- 
tiful too, one day. Oh! yes, the spring's 
coming to us, too I I wake up sometimes in 
the night and think about it, till T am that 
happy, if it warn't for fear of waking folks 
AS is tired with their day's work, I must sing. 
It's beautiful to think of — ^beautif ul ! " and 
the cheery old woman began in her high, 
-cracked voice — 

*' All things bright and beautiful,*' 
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Sally joining in with a note here and there as 
she was able. 

" Dear little Master Willie 1 How he used 
to say that hymn when he woke up of a morn- 
ing before it was time to get up 1 It was his 
favourite of them all ; I used to learn him 
them, and when he was taken, dear lamb, they 
gave me his hymn-book, you mind, Sally, the 
one with a purple cover. It was in the spring- 
time he went away from us, and, as they 
carried him along the Church-path, the birds 
were singing fit to break one's heart, and the 
wheat was springing up green and beautiful, 
just like this — and he always was so fond of 
birds and flowers — and then they read that 
chapter, you know, Sally, the one you and me 
has read so often — and they laid him down — 
* in sure and certain hope of the Resurrec- 
tion ' — I have minded those words ever since. 
What a day that'll be, eh, Sally ! to be * like 
Him,' and *to see His Face' — ^that's what you 
and me are looking and waiting for, ain't it ? 
And it's sure and certain ; there'll be no dis- 
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appointment about it — none ! " and poor 
Sally's wan face brightened into a smile, and 
she looked at the fresh green wheat with a 
new strange interest. She had learned so 
much since Nurse had come to live there ! 
So much that, in spite of pain and weakness, 
she already felt like a new creature. 

But what about the wheat-ears themselves ? 
There was no doubt about their usefulness^ 
for they had cheered old Nurse and Sally 
through the winter, and given them much to 
think and talk about, but they began to feel 
rather sickly. After all, growing in water, in 
a yellow jug, was not the same thing as grow- 
ing in the Church-field; and, as the days grew 
longer and brighter, and their old friends in 
the hedge were putting forth their buds and 
blossoms, they gradually drooped and faded 
more and more, until at last they were more 
yellow than green, and felt very weak and 
faint. 

Then, one soft spring-day, some one came 
into Nurse's room, bringing a large bunch of 
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starry yellow primroses, surrounded by their 
fresh green leaves. They were looking just 
as fair and fresh as they had done this time 
last year, and the wheat-ears recognised their 
old friends at once, for that sweet, faint, 
spring-like perfume could come only from the 
dear old hedge ; and they thought, " now we 
shall hear how things have been going on in 
the fields, and how the rooks and the larks 
and all the other creatures have fared during 
the winter." But their whisper had grown so 
faint and low that not even the primroses 
could hear it. 

" You want something instead of the wheat 
— it begins to look shabby now," said Miss 
Mary. 

"Yes it do ; but it's been company for me 
and Sally ever since you brought it, dear; 
hows'ever, I ha'n't nothing else but the jug 
to put the primroses in, so" — Nurse looked 
regretfully at the wheat-ears, but they were 
faded, and — '* Well ! " said she, cheerfully, 
*' I'll just throw them out to the fowls in the 
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yard ! they'll be glad of sometliing green to 
peck at, poor things ! " And with that she 
opened the window and tossed them out ! 

So much for gratitude ! This was the 
return she made for all the stories they had 
told her and Sally I 

" Well 1 it's a grand thing to be useful to 
the end ! " murmured the wheat-ears, with 
their last breath ; and the next moment the 
cock and his hens had gobbled them up I 
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A TRUE STORY. 

" Right ! left ! right ! left ! Tom, you're not 
keeping step. Eyes right ! Attention I 
Stand at ease ! " 

So saying, the commander of a regiment 
consisting of three boys, flung himself down 
on the grass to rest after his labours. 

But his tongue was not long silent, and 
soon he began again — 

" I say, Tom, I heard them say this morn- 
ing that the Maories had made a pah on the 
Wangamie river." 

"Well, what's the harm of that?" an- 
swered Tom, lazily ; " I thought they always 
lived in pahs, as you call them." 
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" Ah 1 I forgot; you haven't been long in 
New Zealand," replied Oswald, with a look 
of superior wisdom ; " of course, a Maori 
village, or lot of huts, is called a pah, but this 
one is the sort they make in time of war, 
and is awfully strong, like a fortification, you 
know." 

" Our guns would soon knock it to pieces. 
Oh, dear ! how dull it is to stay in here ! I do 
wish I were tall enough to go out and fight, 
instead of staying behind with women and 
children." 

" So do I," said Oswald ; " but T tell you 
what, Tom, the Europeans have never taken 
a pah yet, in spite of their guns — ^at least, not 
till all the Maories were gone out of it." 

Tom looked very incredulous, for he had 
great faith in the Armstrong guns, and was 
not inclined to believe that anything built 
by savages could stand against them. 

*^ They are only made of wood, are they ? " 
he asked. 

** No ; but there are rows and rows of 
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trunks of trees, quite rough, but some of 
them carved at the top with queer heads and 
figures, and they are made into a palisade sa 
thick and strong that you can't break it down; 
and as for getting in, I have heard father say 
it's as bad as finding your way through a 
maze. Inside, it is like a great yard full of huts, 
with queer carved heads stained red, and with 
eyes of real mother-of-pearl. Of course, 
there are no windows and no chimneys, but 
they have a fire in the middle of the mud 
floor, and I dare say they are very jolly, for 
they know no one can get at them, the- 
pallisading is so high and strong ; and, be- 
sides, there are ditches all round outside." 

" Well, but suppose our soldiers surround 
them, what then? I suppose they'll be 
starved out?" 

" They'll get out somehow. Father says 
he believes they make underground passages. 
If I could go and fight I shouldn't care. Only 
think, there's Alfred Smith in the volunteers, 
and he's only a year older than I am. And 
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they have got orders to turn oat like light- 
ning whenever the signal is given, no 
matter what they are doing. Wouldn't it be 

jolly ? " 

** Very/' said Tom, with a sigh. 

And then for a while the two boys were 
silent. It was a dull time for them, and an 
anxious time for their fathers and mothers, 
for there was war between the Maories, or 
natives of New Zealand, and the English, 
and no one knew what the next day might 
bring, nor how soon there might be fighting 
in the very neighbourhood of Auckland, 
which is the chief city in the north island of 
New Zealand. New Zealand consists of 
three islands, as you probably know ; and, 
though it sounds very odd to us, the north 
island is the warmest of the three. This is 
because it is nearest the equator. All sorts 
of plants grow very luxuriantly in the warm, 
damp soil ; the houses are covered with roses, 
jessamine, passion-flowers, and other creepers, 
and cuttings of geraniums take root at once, if 
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they are only thrown into the garden. At the 
time of which we are speaking spring was com- 
ing on, and the country was looking lovely ; 
but no one had the heart to think of the 
usual picnics and parties of pleasure, when 
every day there were fresh rumours of 
what the Maories had done, and were going 
to do. 

" What's that ? " cried Oswald, suddenly 
starting up from the ground and listening 
intently; "it's the signal, I do believe!" 
and off he rushed. 

In another minute all the fire-bells in 
Auckland were ringing, and the people were 
anxiously asking one another what had 
happened. 

Oswald tore along in the greatest state 
of excitement, almost expecting and perhaps 
hoping at every turn to meet some of the 
hostile Maories in their war-paint and 
feathers ; but he saw nothing to account for 
the general disturbance, and still he heard 
the roll of the drums and the ringing of the 
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bells, and saw that everj one lie met was aff 
much excited as himself. The militia were 
all turning out, and assembling in different 
parts of the town; and presently, while 
Oswald and a host of other boys were eagerly 
watching to see what would be the next move, 
some one tapped him on the shoulder, and, 
looking up, he saw that he was standing 
close by his own father, who had turned 
out with the rest to take his place in the 
ranks. 

" Come to see what's up, eh, Oswald ? It's 
only a turn-out for practice, nothing serious,, 
and you'd better get back as quick as you can 
and tell them at home. Remember, I depend 
upon you to help your mother, and look after 
everything at home." 

" Yes, father," said the boy brightly, "I 
forgot, but I dare say they are all in a great 
fright, I'll go home and tell them," and away 
he ran, a little disappointed at not seeing 
more of the muster, but still very pleased at- 
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those words of his father's, and determined 
to show that he might be depended upon. 

A few weeks later, and Auckland was 
almost deserted. Some people had taken 
fright, and had gone to stay with friends, 
but, worst of all, the militia had been called 
out in real earnest, and every man from six- 
teen to sixty years of age, was obliged to 
obey the call. The clergy, of course, were 
not expected to fight, and there were just 
enough oflBcials left at the bank and the post- 
oflBce to transact the necessary business ; but, 
besides these, there were none but old men and 
young boys to be seen in the place ; and the 
few clerks left on duty looked quite worn 
out with their extra work. 

Oswald's friend Tom had gone with his 
father to Wellington, and Oswald's own 
father was, of course, out in the bush with 
the militia. How the boy longed to be going 
too, as he saw them all march out of the 
town ! 



K 
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It was dull work staying behind, and many 
and many a time he felt it to be so during* 
those dreary anxious weeks ; yet after the 
first day or two, Oswald hardly wished him- 
self elsewhere. "He was to take care of his 
mother," those were his father's last words, 
and he was determined to do so as well as he 
could. 

He was always ready to take the children 
out to play, and to do any little things about 
the house, go on errands into the town, and, 
above all, try and pick up news as to what 
was going on in the bush. Sometimes there 
were sad tidings to carry home. He had heard 
of a friend being shot down and killed by the 
Maories, or of another being wounded whom 
he had seen full of health and spirits but a 
few weeks before. 

" After all," he would say to himself, " it 
is a good thing I am not sixteen, or mother 
would be quite left by herself; and if the 
Maories should come — " Oswald doubled 
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up his fists, as much as to say that he would 
:fight well if he only had the chance. 

Matters went on in this way for some time, 
but one morning, Oswald came home with a 
very white face. He looked so unlike him- 
self, that even the children noticed it, and 
asked him what was the matter ; and his 
mother enquired anxiously whether he had 
lieard any news of the soldiers ? 

" No, none," answered Oswald, ** but 
father is quite well ; I met a man who had 
seen him a day or two ago, and he just 
stopped to tell me. I dare say we shall get 
a letter from him soon," and nothing more 
would Oswald say until the children had gone 
tack to the garden, and he was alone with 
with his mother. Then he could not help 
telling what he had heard. 

"When the Maoriesareat war, they had a curi- 
ous and very ingenious custom of announcing 
beforehand what places they mean to attack ; 
and if they find their enemy outside the di.s- 
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trict to which they intend to confine their 
warfare, they will not attack him, however 
easily they might do so. Many a time they 
had threatened to attack Auckland, but 
hitherto they had never done it, and people 
had therefore come to look upon their threats 
as so many cries of "Wolf!" but now the 
threat had been renewed — nor only so, but a 
night had actually been fixed for the attack. 
At midnight on the very next Thursday, they 
were coming up the bay in their war-canoes,. 
which held forty or fifty, or even a hundred 
men apiece ; then they were going to set fire 
to the wooden houses of which the town con- 
sisted, massacre the inhabitants, and carry 
away as much booty as they could. 

" And there's no one to prevent them,** 
continued Oswald; "the army can't come 
back, and everybody says we are just at their 
mercy if they choose to come, and they all 
think they mean it in real earnest this time. 
It's horrid ! it isn't like real fighting, it's like 
being smoked out like bees." 
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No wonder Oswald looked pale — ^half with 
dPear, half with excitement; for, that it was no 
mere idle rumour he had heard was soon 
shown by the Governor's issuing' an order 
directing the women and children where to 
fly for refuge as soon as they heard the guns, 
which were to be fired as a signal that the 
attack had really begun. 

The days passed on, and though nothing 
was actually seen of the Maories, most of the 
people in Auckland expected them. On 
Tuesday there was a false alarm. An Eng- 
lish ship had come into the bay, and her 
captain, little knowing the terror he was 
■occasioning, made his men go through their 
gun practice, which many people naturally 
took for the signal that the Maories were at 
hand. 

The dreaded Thursday came only too 
-quickly, and every one, even the most light- 
liearted, looked a little graver than usual. 
The day seemed to pass very rapidly ; and 
Oswald, having made a final journey to the 
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hill which overlooked the bay, came back re- 
porting that there was nothing to be seen. 

The younger children were already in bed^ 
but he still lingered. 

" I may sit up with you, mayn't I, 
mother? " he asked; " I couldn't go to sleep 
anyhow. I wish there were something to do, 
it's waiting that is so horrid. Father's a. 
great deal better off with the army, — not — I 
don't mean I wish I were with him now,, 
mother," he added hastily, " but — " 

" No, dear boy, I am sure you don't," said 
his mother, taking in both her own the hand 
he had laid on her shoulder ; " you are my^ 
brave boy, and there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in being frightened; only, wa- 
rn ust not think that we are at the mercy of 
the Maories, as you said the other day." 

** But, mother, there are only women and 
children and old men and boys in the place ;. 
everybody says they could burn the town 
down if they liked." 

^^ If God wills^ Oswald; we are in Hia 
hands, not theirs." 
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"Yes, mother, I know ; but somehow — '* 
" You would feel a good deal safer if the 
soldiers were all at home to fight for us ; and 
yet what could they do in comparison with 
the thousands of thousands and ten thousand 
times ten thousand who are always ready to 
do His bidding ? " 

" But," said Oswald, with some hesitation, 
" we are not sure — I mean, it might be His 
will to let the Maories come ; such things do 
happen." 

" Quite true; but if so, then all the soldiers 
in the world could not save us. We are in 
His hands for life or for death ; but come, 
let us have our evening reading, or perhaps I 
had better read to you to-night." 

And so saying, Oswald's mother took the 
Bible and read to him of the horses and 
chariots of fire which were encamped round 
about the prophet Blisha and then of the 
great Syrian army which was besieging 
Samaria, and was put to flight without a blow. 

Oswald felt much calmer when she had 
finished ; and as he stood with her looking 
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out into the clear beautiful night, he scarcely 
thought of the Maories ; he was thinking — 

" If my eyes could only be opened just 
once ! I should think that servant of Elisha's 
was never afraid again." 

Lights were burning in all the windows 
they could see from their house, a most un- 
usual thing in Auckland so late at night; it 
was quite evident that but few people were 
bold enough to go to bed. 

The night was lovely ; not a cloud was to 
be seen in the deep blue sky, and thousands 
of stars were shining down with calm steady 
radiance on the soldiers in the bush, on the 
Maories in their pahs, and on the anxious 
watchers in the town. 

Oswald and his mother were still gazing 
in silence, when suddenly, without the least 
warning, there was a long, loud reverberat- 
ing peal of thunder. They had seen no flash 
of hghtning; they could not discover a 
single cloud in the sky ; and the one loud 
clap was followed by no more. 
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But the night wore away, and the Maories 
^id not come. 

"They never meant to come ; it was only 
another cry of * "Wolf ! ' " said some people, 
when the time of anxiety was past. 

" They heard the thunder, and they 
thought it was the voice of Atua, their god, 
telling them it was not his will that they 
should attack the town," said others. 

" And that is what I believe," said Oswald, 
wrhen he told the story afterwards to his 
father. " People may say what they like, 
but I shall never forget that clap of 
thunder ; for I believe it saved us from the 
Maories.'* 





THEEE LITTLE SISTERS. 



A TRUE STORY. 

There were three little children fast asleep in 
three little beds at the top of a large house 
in London. In the next room, with the door 
open between, sat ** little Ann," the nursery- 
maid, with her needlework before her ; but 
it was some minutes since she had put a stitch 
in her apron, for she was wondering what all 
the noise in the street could be about. 

" Ann, are the children asleep? " said her 
mistress softly, coming to the nursery-door. 
" Your master and I are going out for a little 
while ; you will be sure not to leave them ? 
DoUy is so terribly quick, nurse says, she 
wants a great deal of watching." 
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" Yes *in, no 'm," answered Ann, and 
Dolly's mamma, after taking a look at the 
three, went quietly downstairs again. 

A friend, who lived on the opposite side of 
the street, had come in, all in a hurry, to ask 
Iter and Dolly's papa to come across to his 
house, from which he said there was a good 
view of a great fire which was raging about 
a quarter of a mile off. Dolly's mamma hesi- 
tated for some time; for nurse was gone 
away for a holiday, and she felt a little nervous 
at leaving the three children alone with " little 
Ann," as she was called. 

" Dolly is such a pickle ! " said she, " and 
nurse says something is always sure to go 
wrong, if she turns her back only a moment.'' 

Dolly's papa laughed, and said — "Dolly 
must certainly be safe when she was in bed 
and asleep, and besides with a house full of 
servants, what in the world could happen to 
her?" 

" One never knows," said mamma, solemnly, 
for she had had more experience than the papa 
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of Dolly's extreme cleverness in getting into 
mischief and difficulties of all sorts. 

However, at last she allowed herself to bo 
persuaded ; and after looking into the nursery, 
as we have seen, away she went, and was 
soon so much interested in watching the fire 
that she almost forgot to be anxious. 

It was a terribly grand sight. The whole 
sky was lit up by an angry-looking crimsoik 
glow, and the great red and yellow flames 
were leaping and dancing high up in the air 
and casting an awful glare over everything. 
They could hear the puffing of the engines 
and the hissing of the water as it was poured 
upon the burning mass, and soon they became 
so intensely occupied in watching the progress 
of the fire that they thought of nothing else. 
The flames seemed to be spreading, in spite 
of all that the firemen could do, and the glare 
increased so much that although it was now 
nine o'clock, the whole street was as ligiit as 
if it were noon-day. 

Meantime, Dolly and her two little sisters 
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were fast asleep, and the house was as quiet 
as if there were nobody in it. Cook had 
found the kitchen very hot after she had sent 
up her dinner, and had declared that she must 
go out and get a little fresh air ; so she was 
gone, leaving strict injunctions with Mary, 
the girl who, as she expressed it, " helped up 
and down," to wash up everything, and get 
the supper ready, and have the kettle boiling 
for the drawing-room tea. Mary also felt 
hot and tired, and would have liked to go 
out too, but she knew that this was not to 
be thought of; so she set to work and con- 
soled herself by thinking of what she would 
do when it came to her turn to be cook and 
have some one to wash up her dishes, clean 
her saucepans, and do all her dirty work for 
her. Presently the housemaid, who had been 
busy upstairs, ran in, in a hurry, to say that 
her friend, the housemaid opposite, had 
beckoned to her to go across and see the fire 
from the attic-windows. 

" 1 shan't be long," said Sarah, " but mind 
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you listen for the bell, in case any one should 
come, though *tain't anyways likely; and I 
shall be in myself as soon as master and 
missus want their tea, but you get it set 
ready, there's a good girl." , 

Away went Sarah, and then Mary was left 
quite alone. She had finished her washing- 
up by this time, and found it very dull. It 
was tantalising too, to hear so much noise in 
the street and not be able to see a bit of what 
was going on. 

" There must be a good view from the top 
back windows," thought she, ** and I should 
hear Sarah's bell just as well. I dare say 
Ann's looking out, and I don't see why I 
^should stay moping down here without a 
creature to speak to." 

In another minute she was running up- 
stairs, and, bouncing into the nursery, in 
rspite of Ann's warning " hush ! *' proclaimed 
in a loud whisper — 

" Cook's gone out and so's Sarah, and the 
master and missus, and there's only you and 
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me left in the house besides the children. Are^ 
they asleep ? " 

"Yes, fast," nodded Ann, "and don't 
you go to wake them for anything." 

*' I say ! what a lot of people there is in 

our street ! The fire can't never be coming 

* 

this way, do you think ? I must just go and 
have a look." 

" You won't see much from our window,'^ 
said Ann, " but I'll tell you what, you might 
get out on the roof. The man as was looking 
after the chimney-pots left the steps down."* 

" To be sure ! Well, you listen for Sarah's 
bell, there's a good girl, and I'll be back in a 
minute or two ! " 

Away went Mary, following the example 
of the cook and the housemaid ; and she, too,, 
f ound the sight of the fire so extremely fasci- 
nating, that instead of coming back in a 
minute or two, all thought of Ann and the 
bell went as completely and entirely out of 
her head as if they had not existed. " What a 
time she is 1 " thought little Ann, beginning to- 
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grow very restless and tired of being alone in 
the nursery. " She might just come back 
and say what it looks like. I wonder 
whether its bigger than the bonfire the boys 
made on the Common on Guy Fawkes' day. 
My ! that was a blaze ! " 

And then "little- Ann/' who was only 
fourteen, and had not long left her home in 
the country, thought she would just go into 
the next room and look at the children. She 
was very fond of them, and she thought the 
three little curly heads looked very pretty as 
they lay there fast asleep. They were fast 
asleep ; and it did not seem at all likely that 
they would wake, for the next five minutes 
at all events, and if they did, what could 
possibly happen to them ? Miss Dolly could 
not anyhow get out of her crib, if she tried 
ever so, and Miss May would pacify her, and, 
besides, Ann herself would be quite " certain 
sure " to hear them if they called. There 
couldn't be any harm in just going to the 
foot of the steps and calling. Perhaps 

o 
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Mary would come dovrn and watch them for a 
minute, while she took her place on the roof. 
So thought little Ann, and then, for fear of 
waking the children, she stole very gently 
out of the nursery and to the foot of the 
attic stairs. 

She called softly once or twice, but there 
was no answer ; and then she went up a few 
steps and called again. Then she listened to 
hear if any sound came from the nursery ; 
and having satisfied herself that all was quiet 
there, away she ran without stopping until 
she reached the bottom of the steps which 
led up to the trap-door ; and there she waited 
and called Mary again, this time more loudly, 
as she was less afraid of making a noise. 
But the same thing happened as before. 
Mary was standing by the parapet, gazing 
with all her eyes, and much too intent upon 
the scene before her to have any ears for her 
friend Ann. 

Ann ventured a few steps up the ladder 
and called again. Still no answer I All was 
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quiet down below, and mounting up the rest 
of the way in a great hurry, Ann put her 
head through the trap-door. It was all over 
with her then ! She was half frightened, and 
quite fascinated, and in another minute she 
had quite forgotten the children, and was 
watching the fire as anxiously and intently as 
the cook, and Sarah, and Mary, not to 
mention " the master and mistress," arid 
indeed almost every one else in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Dolly's mamma might well say doubtfully, 
^* one never kuows ; " for here were the three 
children left quite alone in the house, in spite 
of all her care. To be sure, they were in 
hed and fast asleep, and it did not seem in 
the least likely that they could get into any 
mischief, or that anything should happen to 
them, but, still — " one never knows,'* par- 
ticularly where children are concerned. 

Presently May, the little eldest sister, 
began to dream that the sun was shining 
into the room, and that nurse was calling her 
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to get up. She half opened her eyes, but 
she was very sleepy, and she would have 
turned round and shut them again, but that,, 
at that moment, another fire-engine came 
tearing up the street, the firemen shouting 
to warn the people to get out of the way, 
and the mob which followed crying — ** Fire I 
fire ! " at the very top of their voices. 

May quite opened her eyes now, and 
started up in bed terrified, for Ann had 
forgotten to draw down the window-blind,, 
and she saw that the whole sky was one 
sheet of crimson. 

" Nurse ! " cried little May, in a terrible 
fright; "Nurse! Ann! Oh, Ann! is the 
house on fire ? '* 

No answer ! only the light seemed to grow 
brighter and brighter, as if the room itself 
were on fire ; and May looked round fear- 
fully, quite expecting to see flames coming 
out from somewhere. Edith, the middle 
sister, was awake now, and more than half 
inclined to cry ; and it was in very pitiful 
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Toices that the two poor little girls called 
Ann again and again. 

" Let's go and look for Ann," whispered 
May; she was afraid to speak above a 
whisper, it all seemed so strange, and jump- 
ing out of bed, they ran into the nursery. 

Ann's work was there, but of course there 
were no other signs of her, and there was the 
iSame horrible red light, as if the sky itself 
were on fire. 

" Let's go to the top of the stairs and call ; 
take hold of my hand," said May, who was 
a very good little elder sister, and accustomed 
to think it her business to take care of the 
younger ones, as far as she could. 

Away they went, shivering with fright, 
while their little hearts went pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat, so fast and so loud that they felt 
almost choked. 

Again and again they called "Ann," 
" Sarah," " Papa," " Mamma," and still no 
one came, no one even answered ! It was 
very strange! Mamma always heard in a 
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moment, if there were any crying going ott 
in the nursery ; and if Dolly hurt herself and 
roared, as she did pretty frequently, the 
whole house came together in a moment to 
see whether she were seriously injured, for 
Dolly, being the youngest and not much more 
than two years old, was a great pet with 
everybody. 

Once more the two little voices shrieked 
" Mamma ! " with all their might and main^ 
and again there was no answer. They 
listened anxiously, but there was not a 
sound to be heard but the ticking of the 
great clock on the stairs and the shouts of 
the people in the street outside. There was 
the same dreadful light, too, coming through 
the staircase window, and they grew more 
and more frightened every moment. 

The house must be on fire somewhere, or 
if not their own house, some of the houses 
near, and perhaps their papa and mamma 
were gone out to a party, and little Ann and 
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the other servants had all been frightened 
and run away and forgotten them. 

What should they do ? Rnn downstairs and 
call for help before the terrible flames stopped 
them, or go to the lady and gentleman who 
lived on the other side of the street ? 
They might know where their papa and 
mamma were. 

" Let's come, quick," said Edith, with a half 
sob, as she clutched May's hand tighter and 
tighter ; and away they ran down the stairs, 
as fast as their little bare feet would carry 
them, until they reached the drawing-room 
door, which was standing open. They looked 
timidly in, but it was quite empty ; and though 
the gas was lighted, it looked so very different 
from what it usually did when mamma was 
there, that they were afraid to stay. They 
could hear shouts of " Fire I " quite plainly 
now, so there was no doubt about it. They 
bad been forgotten, and left in the house 
quite, quite alone I 
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They dashed out agaiD, half expecting 
something dreadful to rush out upon them 
from under the sofa, and were on the point 
of flying down the rest of the stairs, when 
they suddenly stopped short, and remembered 
Dolly — poor little Dolly, who was left quite 
alone at the top of the house. 

" We must take care of Dolly,*' said May, 
softly, but trembling from head to foot. 

Somehow they were afraid to speak out 
loud. Their voices sounded so strange in the 
still, empty house. 

" We can't leave poor little Dolly — she'll 
be so frightened ; and what would mamma 
say ? We must go back. T think there'll 
be time, if we make great haste, and we'll 
have to carry her between us." 

Back they went, all the way up to the nur- 
sery again, and oh I what a long, long way it 
seemed I 

G-enerally they ran up and down in two 
minutes, without thinking of it; but now 
there seemed to be twice as many stairs as 
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usual, and their feet would not move as fast 
as they wished. 

Dolly was still fast asleep, and it was no 
<3asy matter to lift her out of her crib — she 
was so fat and heavy ; but Edith got into 
the crib, and May stood up on the little bed 
next to it, and between them they managed 
to drag Dolly up, and then, with a great 
•deal of difficulty, they hoisted her over the 
rails. 

What would nurse and mamma have said 
•could they have seen what was going on in the 
nursery ? 

They would certainly have expected Dolly 
to fall and break her neck, or her arms and 
legs ; and yet she and her sisters had been left 
so sound asleep, and, as it seemed, so perfectly 
safe, only a little while before. Truly, " one 
never knows." 

Doljy was awake by the time they had 
landed her safely in May's bed; but she 
seemed to understand that it would not do 
for her to kick and scream just then, and 
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when they whispered to her — " Dolly, come- 
and find mother," she quietly allowed them to- 
pick her up and carry her off. 

Once more they started, but every minute 
made them more and more sure that some- 
thing terrible had happened, or was happen- 
ing, to keep everybody away from them, and 
they were much too frightened, and too 
anxious to get away as fast as they could, to 
think of waiting for dressing-gowns or slip- 
pers, for there were four long flights of stairs 
to go down, and, with Dolly to carry, it was 
necessary to go very carefully, and take only 
one step at a time, or they would certainly all 
roll down together. 

It was a long, tedious journey. Dolly was 
so heavy, much heavier than usual, and when 
they were half way down the first flight, they 
were obliged to sit down for a minute and 
rest their arms. 

Then, as soon as Dolly caught sight of her 
mamma's bedroom- door, nothing would satisfy 
her but being carried in, to assure herself 
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that mamma was not there ; and it was 
the same thing when they reached the drawing- 
room. 

May and Edith will never forget that jour- 
ney' with Dolly, even if they live to be 
quite old women, and travel all over the world. 

They toiled down the last flight into the 
hall and peeped timidly into the dining-room. 
No one there ! 

Then, while Edith held Dolly fast, Majr 
went to the top of the kitchen- stairs and 
listened, and called — 

" Cook ! " 

No answer. Everybody was gone, and 
they were left in the house alone to take care 
of themselves. 

Unfastening the street-door was a very 
difficult business, but they accomplished it at 
last, with the help of one of the hall- chairs^ 
and then they picked up Dolly again, and 
stood on the door-step shivering in their night- 
gowns, and looking out into the crowded 
street with dismay. 
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There were a number of rough-looking 
people running about, and the idea of crossing 
the street, with such a burden as Dolly to 
carry, was very alarming. They would be 
almost certain to be knocked down, and, per- 
haps, run over. 

Just at that minute, it happened that 
Dolly's mamma looked away from the blazing 
fire to rest her eyes for a few instants, and, as 
she was almost exactly opposite her own 
louse, she very naturally looked across at it ; 
and, as she did so, she noticed with some sur- 
prise that some one was opening the street- 
door, and she wondered a little who could be 
-coming out. 

The next moment she was amazed and hor- 
rified to see two little white figures come out 
on the steps, holding a third like a bundle 
between them, and evidently preparing to 
make a dash across the crowded street. She 
oould hardly believe her eyes ; but there were 
the three little figures, whom she had left so 

i BSiie in their beds, now actually standing on 

1 
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the door-step by themselves, looking very 
small and forlorn. 

Were they walking in their sleep ? Had 
the house caught fire at the back ? Or what 
terrible things could possibly have happened 
that not one of the servants was looking 
after them ? What had become of little 
Ann ? 

" Edward, there are the children ! " she ex- 
claimed, as she started up and pulled her hus- 
husband's coat, feeling actually sick witk 
fear. 

" The children, my dear I " said he, looking 
round at her in amazement, as well he mighty 
**the children — where? Nonsense! yoa 
must be dreaming." 

" But, indeed, they are there." 

" Well, I declare, little monkeys I " 

And with that he rushed out of the room,, 
and the next instant he was flying down the 
stairs and across the road. 

" Oh ! papa, papa ! " cried the three little 
frightened, shivering figures, clinging to hinx 
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with all their might, and so overjoyed to see 
him, after all their terrors, that they at once 
began to sob and cry as if their hearts would 
break. 

" Come ! come ! what's the meaning of 
this ?" said he, gathering them all up in his 
arms together, and carrying them into the 
dining-room. 

" Ann's gone, and Sarah's gone, and cook 
and Mary are gone, and the house is on fire," 
sobbed Edith piteously. 

"Where is my precious Dolly?" cried 
mamma, hurrying in at that moment. " Oh I 
May, how could you bring her down out of 
her warm bed ? what has happened to you to 
make you think of such a thing ? " 

*•' Oh ! mamma !" said May, trying to leave 
off shaking, " we called, and we called, didn't 
we Edith ? and nobody came, and we thought 
the house was on fire, and everybody was 
gone, and we couldn't leave Dolly behind." 

" So you carried her all the way from the 
nursery ? well done 1 it is a good thing there 
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IS some one who can be trusted to look after 
her !" said papa, as he wrapped a great fur 
rug round herself and Edith, and muttered 
to himself, " It's a mercy you didn't all fall 
•down together and break your necks." 

As for Dolly, she was sitting contentedly 
on her mamma's lap, wrapped up in a woollen 
antimacassar, and murmuring, "Dolly, find 
mother," in a tone of such satisfaction as 
showed that she had completely recovered 
her spirits. 

'* I suppose the truth of the matter is, that 
every one is gone to see the fire, so it will be 
of no use to ring the bell for tea," said papa, 
presently, " but Ann had no business to 
leave the children." 

" I dare say, she is only at one of the attic 
windows, and the noise prevented her 
hearing." 

" That may be ; but she was told to stay in 
the nursery ; and there is no telling what 
might have happened if the children had run 
out into the street." 
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"No, indeed !" said mamma, with a shudder;- 
" one never does know ; it was wrong of 
Ann, but she is very young." 

"Not too young to do as she is told! I 
shall go and look after her ! " and packing 
up the children comfortably on the sofa, away 
went papa in search of little Ann. 

Of course, there was no one in the attic ;. 
but seeing the trap-door open, he easily 
guessed where she was, and going up the 
steps shouted, " Ann !" in a very loud voice 
two or three times. At last she heard and 
looked round with a start, frightened out of 
her wits to see "the master" calling her. 

" Please, sir, I only just come up for a 
minute to see the fire, sir." 

" What have you done with the children ? " 
asked Dolly's papa sternly, for he was angry, 
when he thought of all that the poor little 
things had suffered, and of all that might have 
happened if their mamma had not chanced ta 
spy them just when she did. 
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" Please, sir, I left them safe abed a 
minute ago," gasped little Ann, quite 
frightened, as he intended she should be. 

" They are not in their beds now then, any 
one of them ; and for anything you know they 
may beout in the street," was alltheanswer the 
master made, and then he turned round and 
went down the steps, leaving Ann and Mary 
to follow, " all of a tremble, " as they said, 
and how they ever got through the trap-door 
was more than they either of them could 
tell ; but it seemed to them that it was only 
the next moment that they were standing 
in the night-nursery looking at the three 
little empty beds in utter confusion and dis- 
may. 

As for little Ann, she was so upset at the 
sight that she could not speak another word, 
and flinging herself down in a chair, she just 
threw her apron over her head and rocked 
herself to and fro, uttering a great sob 
every now and then, and making not the 
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least attempt to look for her missing charges. 

" The master " left her alone for a few- 
minutes, and then went back to the nursery 
and told her all that had happened, and all 
that might have happened in consequence of 
her neglect, and " little Ann " resolved that 
come what might, she would never leave the 
children again, " not for the biggest bonfire 
as ever was.*' 

"Neither the children nor anything else 
that is left in your care, I hope, Ann, or you 
will never be trustworthy, " said " the 
master ;" and then he went downstairs again, 
muttering to himself, " Well, Ann is the 
•youngest in the house, except the poor 
children, and I must say, if any one had 
asked wi^, I should have said that in bed they 
were safe enough ; but, dear me ! one never 
knows, mamma was quite right there. How- 
ever, no one is too young to learn to be faith- 
ful in little things, and I hope Ann has had a 
lesson which she will not forget I " 
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Downstairs, the children were rapidly re- 
-coYeving. Sarah had bustled in with many- 
apologies ; aYid the three were enjoying them- 
selves immensely, drinking weak, warm, 
sweet tea, and eating up the thin bread and 
butter which had been cut for their papa and 
mamnia. 

At last, when Dolly had fallen asleep, and 
May and Edith had got thoroughly warm and 
comfortable, the bell was rung for " little 
Ann," who came down looking very miserable, 
her face one large smear from her tears and 
the blacks from the chimneys. 

" Please 'm, I'm very sorry 'm ; I never 
would have done it, if I'd have known," said 
she, in a very deplorable voice; and her 
mistress, thinking she had been punished 
enough, said kindly, " No, Ann, I am sure 
would not ; but, you see one never does know, 
and the only safe and right way is to be faithful 
always in little things as well as in great ones. 
But never mind now, you will remember 
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aDother time; pray don't cry, op you will 
wake Dolly, and I want you to carry her up- 
stairs very carefully." 

In a few minutes, the three little sisters 
were once more safe in their beds and fast 
asleep ; and I think we may be quite sure 
that nothing will tempt " little Ann" to leave^ 
them again. 
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THE WHITE FEATHER. 



The Cook was busy plucking a pair of fowls 
for dinner, and as she plucked she was trying 
to calculate how many fowls went to a 
feather-bed ; for Cook was a thrifty woman 
and always saved her feathers. The calcula- 
tion was a difficult one, though she knew her 
^* tables" pretty well ; and, as she thought of 
all the ducks, geese and pigeons, not to men- 
tion turkeys, pheasants, and partridges, 
which had passed through her hands, she 
almost despaired of ever reckoning them up. 
So deeply engrossed was she that, for some 
moments she did not notice the Black Cgit, 
who was amusing himself in a very innocent 
manner, poor thing, by gently patting the 
head of one of the fowls, as it dangled from 
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the table ; not, of course, with any evil inten- 
tions, but simply by way of passing the time, 
which just then hung rather heavy on his 
hands. Presently, by the purest accident in 
the world, one of his claws caught fast in tha 
fowl's neck, and, in trying to get it out again, 
he pulled it the least bit in the world towards 
him. Unfortunately this disturbed the Cook. 

" Oh ! you gorgeous animal ! '^ cried she, 
starting up, **you would, would youR 
You've been and ate up a whole beef- steak, 
and now you'd be after the fowls ! Get out 
with you ! " and she flapped a dish-cloth 
furiously, thereby causing a great commotion 
among the feathers, which flew about in all 
directions. 

The Cat jumped quietly out of the window 
and sat down with much composure outside, 
to wash his face, which suddenly required 
attention, while he reflected within himself 
what a very unfortunate thing it was that 
Cook should be so shamefully suspicious. 

" She must have a very bad conscience, I 
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am afraid," said he, as he blinked sleepily at 
the sun. 

Meanwhile Cook returned to her work, 
muttering— 

" I never did see such gorgeous creatures 
as them cats, never ! There's no satisfying 
of them ! Dear, dear ! I do feel that rifled I 
all of a fluster, as you may say; and the 
feathers aflying down one's throat, and 
sticking in one's hair fit to choke one ! Well, 
now, how many fowls do go to a feather 
bed ? There must be an answer somewhere, 
the same as gallons in a peck, and ounces in 
a pound ; ah ! " and a sudden light broke 
upon her, " of course! it's how many fowls go 
to a pillow first, and then how many pillows 
to a bed ? " 

While Cook's attention was thus engaged, 
one of the feathers in the heap had taken 
advantage of the sudden wind created by 
the dish-cloth to float in the most graceful 
manner out of the window into the open air, 
where she danced gently up and down, re^ 
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joicing in her new-found liberty. She was a 
pretty, soft, downy white Feather of a 
slender shape, and she thought a good deal 
of herself. 

" The idea of my being put into the Cook's 
bed ! " said she, with an indignant flutter. 
** I should be crushed, I should be smothered ! 
I should be lost and thrown away altogether ! 
it is all very well for common grey and 
brown Feathers, but / am much too delicate. 
No ! I was born for better things ! How 
dazzlingly white my complexion looks in the 
sun ! There are not many Feathers to be 
compared with me in the world, I feel sure. 
Do but see how gracefully I can fly 1 and but 
for the Dish-cloth I might never have known 
my powers. I might even have been 
stuffed into the bag with the rest. I shudder 
to think of it 1 The Dish-cloth is but a rough, 
coarse-looking fellow, it is true, but I owe 
him something, for he has made a rising 
Feather of me, and I shall not forget him.** 

Away flew the Feather high up in the air, 
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for there was a good deal of wind blowing 
•that day. 

^' How astonished the Cook and the Dish- 
tjloth and the Cat would be if they could see 
me now, far up above their heads 1 Most 
likely they would take me for a bird ; and, 
indeed, if I go on as I have begun, I shall 
probably become a bird before long, in fact, 
I may say that I am almost a bird already. 
Pray, where is the diflEerence ? " 

This last remark was addressed with some 
sharpness to a pert little sparrow who 
happened to be sitting at the top of a water- 
pipe, and actually had the impudence to 
laugh, as the graceful White Feather floated 
past him. 

"You will soon find out the difference, 
my fair young lady," said he ; " only wait till 
the wind goes down ! " 

" Impertinent fellow ! " murmured the 
Feather, languidly ; " as if a lady of quality 
like me would ever condescend to fly like a 
common sparrow ! No, indeed, I am much 
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too delicate and refined to endure such 
fatigue I Ah ! how delightful it is to be 
borne along in this way without any occasion 
to exert oneself! It is the most perfect 
existence possible ! '* 

** See 1 there goes a feather," cried the- 
boys in the street. ** Who'll catch it ? " and 
they all set off in chase, throwing their caps- 
up in the air to try and knock it down. 

But the Feather was too nimble for them. 

" Fancy my falling into the hands of such 
dreadful creatures ! " said she, and a shudder 
ran through her delicate frame. " Why, 
they are even ruder and rougher than the 
Dish-cloth ! " 

And then she flew far, far away over the- 
house-tops, out into the wide world. 

^* See ! there's such a lovely, white Feather^ 
my dear ! " said a little hedge-sparrow to her 
husband, ** do, pray, try and catch it ! it is 
just what we want to finish our nest, and 
white is so becoming ! it will set off our blue 
eggs to such advantage ! " 
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" Fiddle-faddle ! The nest is well enough 
as it is, my dear," said her husband ; for he 
had just had his dinner, and did not feel in- 
clined to move. 

" Oh I dear, what a nice feather I It is 
just what I want to bait my fish hook!'*^ 
cried a little boy. " I Ve got a beautiful hook 
cut out of a shell, like what the savages use ;. 
Uncle Tom brought it all the way from the 
Ten Thousand Islands, but the feather has 
come off the end, and you would do so nicely,, 
if I could but catch you ! " 

"You would make such a nice feather- 
broom to dust the doll's house with," said a 
little girl, standing on tip-toe ; but the Feather 
sailed out of her reach, murmuring, " The 
idea of such a thing ! as if a refined person 
with a delicate complexion like mine were 
going to turn into a common drudge, and 
dust furniture, or line nests, or bait fish-hooks 
for savages ! How ignorant the world is t 
People have no sense at all of the fitness of 
things." 
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And then the wind carried her farther and 
farther away, till she reached a little stream, 
over which she hovered for awhile, admiring 
her own reflection in the clear water. 

" Lovely creature 1 who and what are you ? 
Where do you come from ? " whispered some 
one near her ; and, looking in the direction 
from which the voice proceeded, she saw a 
Straw floating easily and pleasantly down the 
stream. 

" I am — a-hem — I am — I hardly know how 
to tell you," faltered the Feather. " Those 
rude boys and girls do torment one so ! I 
am quite out of breath with flying to get out 
of their way I '* 

" A white Dove ! Yes, certainly you are 
a white Dove ! " murmured the Straw, in 
tones of admiration ; " if you could be 
prevailed on to join me in this lovely stream, 
we might float on so pleasantly together here 
in the middle, out of the reach of our natural 
enemies. I have waited so long for a com- 
panion, but now you are come, the being I 
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have seen so often in my dreams, and I feel 
that I shall never be lonely again. Surely,, 
my fairest, you must feel as I do, that w& 
were made for one another, and that, having 
once met, there is no happiness for us apart." 

" A person of great discrimination ! and 
how beautifully he does express himself ! " 
thought the Feather to herseK ; then, in her 
softest voice, she murmured, " It is very 
sweet to be appreciated, very ; especially^ 
when one has lived in such uncongenial 
society as I have done. Ah ! my friend, if 
you had known what it was to be shut up 
with a Dish-cloth, a Cat and a Cook, worthy 
creatures no doubt in their way, but dread- 
fully low and vulgar 1 Words cannot express 
what I have suffered ! But, may I ask, do 
you find your present mode of life agree- 
able ? " 

** Charming ; perfectly charming I And,, 
besides, it is so useful ! I show people which 
way the stream flows, and I do it moreover 
without the slightest trouble to myself^ whick 
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is an immense advantage to one of my deli- 
cate constitution. Indeed, it would be out of 
the question for me to undertake anything 
more laborious 1 " 

** Dear me, what a remarkable coinci- 
dence ! " murmured the Feather; "for / 
fihow the world which way the wind blows ! '* 

" Did I not say so ? " exclaimed the Straw, 
enthusiastically ; ** from the first moment 
when I beheld your white wings hovering 
over me, 1 felt sure we were made for one 
another. Can you doubt it any longer ? " 

The Feather hesitated. She felt greatly 
flattered by the Straw's notice, for no one 
had ever spoken so politely to her before, and 
it was so nice to be called a * white Dove' ! but 
then she was a good deal afraid of the water, 
which never had agreed with any of her 
family. 

" Come a little nearer, my Dove," whispered 
the Straw, fondly ; and the Feather fluttered 
down, lower and lower, till — " Ah ! — " 

A wjirm, " pug^y " little hand had suddenly 
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grasped her so tight that she could hardly 
find breath to utter a cry for help ; and at 
the same time a voice exclaimed, " I have 
caught a fish I I have caught a fish ! " and 
the Straw was landed in triumph on the bank. 
Why the boy should have been so anxious to 
get the Straw out of the water it is impossible 
to say ; for, having done so, he took no 
further notice of him ; probably, if he had 
found him on the bank, he would have exerted 
himself equally to throw him into the water ; 
boys generally having, it would seem, a par- 
ticular dislike to leaving anything as they find 
it. But, be this as it may, the Straw was left 
ignominiously on the bank to lament the loss 
•of his ^ white Dove' to the sympathising 
J^orget-me-nots, while the Feather was carried 
off in the "puggy" little hand. 

" See 1 " said the little girl, when she and 
her brother reached home, "I have got a 
f eatker. Now we can have a game I " for < 
they had not many play-things, and she looked 
upon the Feather as quite a treasure. 
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The Feather felt warm and damp and rather 
faint, when at length she was released, and 
not in the least inclined to fly about for the- 
amusement of the children. However, there- 
was no help for it. PuflE 1 and away she went I: 
less gracefully and more stiflBiy than usual, but 
still she was obliged to go. 

" A straw shows which way the stream 
flows, and a feather which way the wind 
blows 1 " sang the children ; and the Feather 
was blown about north, south, east and west, 
for it was stormy weather, and the wind came 
from all quarters at once. 

" It's disgusting ! odious ! to be puffed at 
and blown at by such a rude set of creatures ! 
How different they are from the poor dear 
Straw ! He knew what was due to a lady,, 
and how sweetly he talked ! Shall we ever 
meet again ? I fear his heart will break, for 
he looked very sensitive, and so slight aod 
deUcate; and any shock to his feelings — might 
be serious/' 

The Feather was gradually recovering from. 
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her faintness, and to the children's delight 
she flew higher and higher; she was still 
very indignant, however, and her feelings were 
very much rifled, as her old acquaintance, 
the Cook, would have said, at the shameful 
treatment to which she was being subjected. 

Not that the children meant to be uncivil ; 
they were only having a good game of play, 
and they did not know, how should they ? 
what a terrible come-down it is, to be puffed 
about like a common feather just after one 
has been address as a ^' white Dove," and 
that, too, by a most refined, gentlemanly 
Straw ! 

''I can stand this no longer," muttered 
the angry Feather at last. 

Just then the door was opened, and the 
next instant there was a general hue and cry. 
The Feather was gone ! absolutely gone I 
though no one had seen her go ! She had 
vanished clean away, leaving not a trace be- 
hind ! There was much lamentation among 
the children, and they hunted about for some 

Q 
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time, but it was all to no purpose; they 
never saw her again ! 

The Feather meantime, was congratulating 
herself on her escape ; for she had escaped in- 
to the open air once more. The fact was, the 
B[ioment the door was opened, a friendly 
draught of air had carried her up the chimney. 
It had not been a pleasant journey by any 
means, for the fire, though low in the grate, 
scorched her unpleasantly, and the smoke and 
soot almost stifled her ; but still she was freey 
and that was a great matter, even though her 
fair white plumage was a trifle singed and 
soiled. 

" Dear me," she murmured, " such fright- 
ful black passages were never intended for 
persons of my refinement. I doubt if I 
shall ever get over the shock to my nerves ; 
and, oh ! dear ! " she continued, in a tone of 
great disgust, " what unpleasant society I 
have fallen among ! actually Smuts ! the very 
lowest of the low, by their complexions, I 
am sure I Ugh ! don't come near ?we, if you 
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please, keep your distance, you'll dirty me." 
And the Feather edged herself away from 
them as far as she could. If a puff of wind 
would but come and carry her away from 
this disagreeable neighbourhood, how grate- 
ful she would be ! But the Wind did not 
come, for he had retired to rest for the night 
and was not to be disturbed for anything so 
light as a Feather, however refined and 
elegant she might be. 

*^ Well, I suppose I must wait till the 
morning ! " she thought, settling herself in 
the most sheltered nook she could discover. 
^* They will soon find they can't get on with- 
out me to tell them which way the wind 
blows." 

And then she drew herself as far back into 
the corner as she could, for she fancied she 
lieard the " peep, peep " of a Sparrow ; and 
she suddenly remembered the impertinent 
warning which had offended her so much 
early in the day. True enough, the wind 
had gone down, and no one, not even the 
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gentlemanly Straw would take her for a Dova 
now, while she remained grovelling helplessly 
among the Smuts. 

**Well, well, we all have our ups and 
downs ; but it is growing dark happily, so 
no one is likely to notice me, and in the- 
morning I shall be up and away betimes. 
What a thing it is that one's servants should 
be so lazy and always out of the way just 
when they are most wanted! The Wind 
knows how necessary he is to me ! it is not 
as if I were a little common Sparrow bom to- 
wait upon myself. Ladies of quality are- 
always dependent upon their inferiors, and 
none of my family would dream of flying^ 
without assistance ; it would be quite beneath 
them, absolutely degrading! Well! I sup- 
pose I must put up with this miserable hovel 
till the morning, but I will take care never 
to use the back-stairs again, for there is no 
telling where they may lead to. Dear me f 
what would the poor dear Straw say to see 
me in such low society I fancy his white Dove 
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being mixed up with disgusting little black 
Smuts I and the horrid little fellows actually 
have the impudence to dance in my very 
presence I I wish my old friends the Oook 
and the Dish-cloth were here, they used to 
make very short work of such people ! " 

Meantime, the little blackamoors were 
dancing together in the merriest fashion and 
•enjoying themselves so much that they did 
not even notice the Feather's scornful looks ; 
and a party of them, seeing her sitting alone 
there in the corner, went up to her, and 
good-nafcuredly invited her to join them. 

" Impertinence ! " cried the Feather, toss- 
ing her head, " / don't dance or do anything 
so vulgar, Iflyf^^ and she drew further back 
into her comer. 

" Ha ! ha 1 '* laughed the merry little 
Blacks, " you fly, do you ? so do we when 
the Wind blows« I suppose you are waitiug 
for him like ourselves, and perhaps we may 
make a pleasant excursion together to- 
morrow I " 
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" Not with Smuts ! " said the Feather, im- 
pressively; and then she retired for the night 
to dream tenderly of the **poor dear Straw, 
the only being who understood and appre- 
ciated her." Well, they might meet again in 
the morning, and with this hope she composed 
herself to sleep. 

Alas ! alas ! that night the rain descended 
in torrents, the roof was flooded, and when 
the morning dawned, the poor white Feather 
was in a most miserable plight. She was^ 
indeed white no longer, her soft plumage 
was soiled and bedraggled, she was wet 
through to the skin, and all her beauty was 
gone ! 

The Wind came and did his best to raise 
her up, but she was too heavy for him, and 
he was obliged reluctantly to leave her be- 
hind, while he carried away several of the 
ugly merry little Smuts instead. As the day 
wore on and the sun came out, the poor 
Feather somewhat revived and was able to 
move about a little on the roof, and by noon 
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she was dry once more, though feeling very 
depressed in spirits. 

** Peep ! *' said a Sparrow, " you'll just do, 
my dear ! *' and without further ceremony he 
carried her off in his beak to help in the 
repairs of his house, which had suffered a 
good deal from the weather during the night. 
The Feather was disgusted with his fami- 
liarity, and made herself as unpleasant as she 
could ; but it was all of no use, and in a few 
minutes she found herself deposited in an un- 
tidy nest in the gutter under the roof, and 
there left to her own reflections. All day 
the Sparrows were hard at work bringing in 
building materials of various kinds, and once 
the Feather's heart gave a sudden bound. 
Was it ? could it be ? Yes it waSy the gentle- 
manly Straw, who had talked so sweetly ! 

" Oh 1 my dear friend," she gasped, faintly, 
** to think of our meeting in such a place as 
this." 

" I haven't the pleasure of knowing you, 
madam," said the Straw, stiffly. 
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" Not know me 1 " cried the Feather, much 
hurt, " not know me, your white Dove ! Am 
I, indeed, so terribly altered ? To be sure, 
this is a very different place from the sweet, 
romantic spot where first we met, but still — 
with you—" 

" Madam, love in a cottage is all humbug ! 
Besides, you deceived me ; you are not a 
Dove — ^you are only a Feather ! and you are 
not even white 1 I think, too, you must 
have been in very low society since we parted, 
to judge by your appearance, and under these 
circumstances, I beg to decline the honour of 
your further acquaintance ! But for you, I 
might have been floating pleasantly down the 
stream at this moment ; you lured me to my 
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^* I didn't deceive you ! You called me a 
white Dove yourself, you cruel, faithless crea- 
ture! and I was white," burst forth the 
Feather, passionately. " I should like to 
know how you would look if you had been 
pufied at and blown at, and had had to escape 
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%y the back stairs, and spend the whole night 
on the roof, exposed to the fury of the elements 
and the insults of a pack of little Smuts ! " 

" Ah ! I thought so," said the Straw, with 
anost provoking coolness ; " you have been in 
low society, and your complexion is utterly 
ruined." 

" Rude creature ! " sobbed the Feather ; 
•** but it's the way of the world. They are all 
fickle and faithless." 

" Come, come, madam ; it' s rather too good 
:a joke for you to talk of fickleness," said the 
.Straw, " when your family are proverbial all 
iihe world over for their lightness and incon- 
stancy 1 " 

" I believe you spent most of your life in a 
iarm-yard," said the Feather, spitefully, not 
condescending to notice this last remark. 
•** That accounts for your rudeness. To think 
I should have been deceived by a common 
-clod-hopper. Ah 1 I am a poor broken- 
3iearted, miserable creature — the victim of a 
Jieartless adventurer." 
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" Ay," said the Straw, sulkily, " you seem 
to know a good deal about farm-yards. It's^ 
my belief you were born and bred in one your- 
self. My family, let me tell you, are the- 
largest landowners in the world, and have 
nothing to do with Barn-door Fowls, except 
strictly in the way of business." 

And then he turned his attention to 

* 

other matters, and took no further notice of 
her. 

" Ah ! " sighed the Feather, " what a 
difference circumstances make in some people. 
It is one thing to meet them when they are 
gliding comfortably down the stream in the 
sunshine, and quite another to meet them in 
the gutter ! They come out in their true 
colours then 1 I almost wish I were in the^ 
bag with the rest. It could not have been, 
worse than being here, and, at least, I should 
have had respectable people — ^my own kith 
and kin — about me, instead of being forced 
to associate with farm-yard Straws. Ah I I 
am a poor ill-used creature, driven away from 
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a happy home by the machinations of a Cook 
and a Oat and a Dish-cloth ! I should never 
have thought of roving but for them. And 
now I am brought to the gutter, and it's all 
their fault — every bit of it ! " 




PETEE'S EEVENGE. 



A TRUE STORY. 

" Well, I do hope Dick will pay him "well 
out for it ; for he is a regular mean fellow, 
and if somebody doesn't do something ta 
bring him to his senses, he'll be altogether 
past bearing. I know, if he had served me 
as he did Dick, I'd have punished him well ; 
I would have — " 

" Hush, Colin," interposed his little sister ; 
" it is very wicked to talk like that." 

But Colin would not "hush." He had 
been made very wrathful and indignant that 
day by some especially mean act of one of 
his school-fellows, whom he had always dis- 
liked ; and now, the more he talked about it 
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and thought about it, the more indignant he 
became, till, in spite of all Rose's remon- 
strances, he poured out the most vehement 
wishes for the immediate and summary 
punishment of the ofEending John. 

Colin and his brother and sister were 
sitting cosily by the dressing-room fire, 
waiting for their mamma to come to them 
before she went down to dinner. Those 
were very pleasant half-hours, which they 
spent together in listening to some interesting 
story, or talking over the events of the day. 

They had not long to wait ; and Colin had 
by no means exhausted the subject which 
particularly interested him this evening, 
when mamma made her appearance, and was 
instantly greeted by a shout of, "A story ! a 
story 1 " from the three. 

How many of CoUn's vehement speeches 
mamma had overheard, it would be impossible 
to say, for she took her seat by the fire with- 
out making any inquiries; and as soon as 
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Oolin, Rose, and Ernest had settled into their 
places, she began — 

" I have quite a true story to tell you this 
evening — one that I have just read. I think 
you all know that Hungary lies to the north 
of Turkey, and that many years ago great 
part of it was overrun by the Turks, who 
made themselves masters of Buda, the capital 
<5ity. 

" Szapary Peter belonged to a noble and 
very ancient Hungarian family. He was 
naturally gentle and kind-hearted, but be 
hated the Turks with heart and soul. Ever 
since he was quite a little boy, he had heard 
of the terrible misery and suffering they had 
brought upon his country; he had heard 
shocking stories of their cruelty, and he had 
been taught to hate them from his very baby- 
hood ; so it was no wonder that as he grew 
up he should long to help in driving them 
back into their own land," 

** There is just one thing, please, mamma,'* 
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interposed Rose ; " he has such an odd 
name; do all Hungarian names go back- 
wards ? " 

" Surnames are always put before Christian 
names ; but as Peter's surname is not a verjr 
pretty one to English ears, we will drop it, 
and call him only by his Christian name. 

"Well, Peter was not twenty years old 
when his great wish was granted, and he was- 
allowed to go with one of his relations to 
assist in surprising a fortress which was in 
the hands of the Turks. He set out in the 
highest spirits, feeling quite certain of 
success. But unfortunately the Turks had 
received some notice of the attack, and were 
on their guard. The plan failed ; and Peter, 
who in his great eagerness had rashly pressed 
on too far, was struck down and severely 
wounded bjr a Turkish lance. With the 
greatest difficulty he was rescued, and carried 
home half dead. But this unlucky beginning 
did not damp his courage — quite the con- 
trary — and he rose from his sick bed only 
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more resolute and determined to do his best 
towards ridding the country of her terrible 
foe. He served for some time under many- 
great generals, and distinguished himself on 
various occasions. 

** Meanwhile, by the death of his father, he 
found himself the owner of some estates 
near Buda, which you know was still in the 
hands of the Turks. He found, too, that one 
of his near neighbours was Count Batthyanyi 
Adam, a very brave soldier, who hated the 
Turks as much as he himself did. The two 
naturally soon became great friends, and 
constantly made expeditions together against 
the enemy, who began to dread the very 
sound of their names. 

*' Hansa B6g, one of the Turkish generals 
stationed near them, was particularly annoyed 
at having such neighbours, for they were 
constantly harassing him with attacks. He 
lived in a state of perpetual anxiety, knowing 
that these brave men might fall upon him at 
any moment ; and he tried all means to rid 

B 
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himself of them, though for a long time 
without success. One day, however, the 
two friends fell into an ambush which he had 
contrived ; and though they fought long and 
gallantly, Peter was at last wounded, and 
falling from his horse, was dragged senseless 
along the ground, while Count Adam escaped 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

"Hansa B^g was extremely delighted to 
have his worst enemy at last in his hands — 
not so much because he was relieved from 
his attacks, as that he could now gratify his 
own longing for revenge ; and he made use 
of his power to give Peter the bastinado; 
that is, he caused the soles of his feet to be 
beaten, a process which is more painful than 
you can have any idea of till you have tried 
it. He then sent him to the vizier, or 
governor, at Buda, with a letter, which was 
not likely to make the poor prisoner's recep- 
tion a pleasant one. No doubt he had begged 
the vizier to treat him with great harshness ; 
for immediately upon his arrival, Peter was 
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shut up in a dark underground prison, with 
nothing but dirty straw to lie upon. 

** But at the end of three miserable days 
and nights, Peter's wounds became so much 
worse from neglect that he seemed likely to 
•die, and this was not at all what his enemies 
wished. They wanted him to live, and be 
tormented as long as they pleased, and then 
be released on payment of a very heavy 
ransom ; for they knew he was a rich man, 
and they expected his friends to offer a very 
large sum of money. 

" Peter was therefore removed into a better 
prison ; his wounds were healed, and then he 
was made to do all the hardest and meanest 
work the vizier could think of. He was sent 
into the kitchen to do the cook's dirty work. 
— Perhaps, Ernest, you think this was not so 
very hard ; but it was very humiliating to a 
brave man like Peter, who had been a soldier, 
and much honoured and respected all his life. 
Once upon a time he had been master, and 
had had not only servants, but whole villages. 
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under his command ; and now, here lie was 
at the beck and call of a cook, who ill-treated 
him, gave him nothing to eat but scraps- 
which no one else would touch, or more often 
still, paid him for his work with hard words,, 
or still harder blows. Hansa B6g too — the 
man who had captured him — would often 
come to Buda to see the vizier; and the 
sight of him became a terror to Peter, for he 
never came without inquiring after the pri- 
soner ; and so surely as he made his appear- 
ance, the vizier would find out some fresh 
way of tormenting or torturing his victim. 

*' Peter struggled to bear it all with 
patience, and to do the cook's bidding with- 
out being angry, or answering again when 
he abused him ; and as Peter was a Christian,, 
we may hope that he was comforted by 
thinking of One Who had given up far 
more than Peter had lost, and had willingly 
suffered far more than Peter ever could 
suffer— all to save men who had been His- 
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Tjitter enemies. Perhaps, too, Peter thought 
that all his trouble must come to an end 
sooner or later, and that even if it lasted 
through all his earthly life, it would really 
matter very little, if only he might reach 
Heaven at last. Still, the time must have 
seemed long indeed. 

^^ One day, when Hansa came over to see 
the vizier, and passed by Peter, who was 
hard at work, he called to him in a mocking 
scornful tone, • Well, old fellow, how are you 
getting on ? How do you like being kitchen- 
scrub ? ' 

" Peter went on with his work without 
answering; and this enraged Hansa, who 
exclaimed, angrily, ^ I see how it is ! You 
are still as proud as ever ; but I swear by the 
Prophet's beard, I will bring down your 
pride ! They treat you Christian dogs too 
well; you're no better than cattle, and as 
■cattle you shall be used 1 ' 

" So saying, he called for a plough, and 
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yoking Peter and another slave to it, he took 
them to a neighbouring field, and ordered 
them to plough it. 

" This was too much for Peter, and he 
rebelled; but the merciless Turk ordered 
him fifty blows on the soles of his feet, and 
Peter had no alternative but to obey. Scarcely^ 
able to stand for pain, he was obliged to toil 
on with his poor sore feet in the greatest 
misery, till he had ploughed the appointed 
quantity of ground ; and all the time Hansa 
and his soldiers were standing by, mocking^ 
and jeering at his sufferings." 

" But, mamma, why did not Peter's friend 
try to release him ? " 

" Count Adam had not forgotten him, but 
was doing his best to help him, you may be 
sure. 

"When, however, he applied to HJansa, 
the latter would not hear of Peter's being 
ransomed at all, and when he applied to the 
vizier, the sum named was so enormous 
that he almost despaired of raising it ; for a 
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large part of Hungary was in the hands 
of the Turks, and the rest had been plun- 
dered and drained of almost everything valu- 
able. 

" Count Adam sent to all Peter's friends for 
help, and collected a tolerable sum, but still 
far from enough. Then Peter's wife gave up 
all her remaining jewels and valuables, and 
still there was far from enough. The peasants 
on Peter's estate had no money to give; but 
as they Wfere much attached to their master, 
and longed for his return, they determined 
that some of their number should go out and 
beg everywhere till Peter's ransom was com- 
pleted. 

"Meantime, Count Adam was informed 
that a very distinguished Turk was on his way 
to pay the vizier at Buda a visit, and he made 
up his mind that this Turk should pay Peter's 
ransom. 

" Setting out with as many friends and 
neighbours as he could get together, he con- 
cealed himself and his followers till the Turk 
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came up, and then succeeded in taking him 
prisoner. 

" The vizier was much distressed on 
hearing of his friend's misfortune, and sent 
to Count Adam to make terms for his re- 
lease. 

" At first the Count bargained for a large 
sum of money ; but finally he consented to 
exchange the Turk for his poor friend Peter, 
who was accordingly sent home ; but he was 
so altered by his long four years' captivity, 
and by the cruel treatment he had received, 
that no one would have known him. He had 
become so thin, that he looked like a living 
skeleton. His face was quite white, and his 
beard had grown almost to his waist ; and 
besides this, his wounds, which had never 
been properly healed, were constantly giving 
him pain, and the chains he had been made to 
wear had hurt his hands and feet ; so that alto- 
gether he needed a great deal of rest and nurs- 
ing before he would be anything Hke himself 
again. 
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"All his friends and all the peasants 
assembled to welcome him home, with great 
rejoicing ; but you can imagine how much 
their joy was damped when they saw how ter- 
ribly Peter had sufEered/* 

" I hope," interrupted Colin, " that he soon 
got well, and caught that wicked old Turk, 
and paid him out for all he had done to 
him." 

" I can tell you, Peter thought little 
enough of catching Hansa — ^he was too 
thankful to have got safe home again ; and 
the first thing he did was to go to church 
with his friends, and return thanks for his. 
escape." 

"Well, I suppose just at first he was too 
glad to see his wife and everybody again, 
even to think of punishing the old Turk, but 
afterwards, I expect — " 

" Mamma," interposed Rose, cutting Colin's 
** expectations " suddenly short, " Peter was a 
good man, wasn't he ? " 

" Yes, Rose, so far as I know. He was 
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patient in his misfortunes, and he was 
thankful to God for His goodness to him — 
those, at least, are two good points in his- 
character." 

" And he was brave, too ; and I am sure he 
must have been good and kind to the 
peasants, or they would never have gone 
about begging for him. Good people don't 
try to hurt their enemies, do they, mamma ?*^ 
asked Eose, with a glance at Colin, to which 
he replied by saying very decidedly — 

" It isn't wrong to punish bad people, or 
else why is anybody ever put in prison, or 
hanged ? " 

" I think you might answer that question 
yourself, Colin, if you thought a moment,'* 
said mamma ; " but perhaps I had better go- 
on with my story now, and we will talk about 
it afterwards. 

" For several months Peter was obliged to 
stay at home and be taken care of ; but in 
1686 there was a general call to arms 
throughout Hungary, for it was rumoured. 
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that the Dake of Lorraine was advancing 
into the country at the head of a large army, 
with the intention of taking Buda from the 
Turks. 

" Peter was not yet recovered, but this 
good news seemed to put fresh life into him. 
His wife tried to persuade him to remain at 
home, but of course in vain ; for Peter 
declared he should never forgive himself if 
he did not take part in the storming of 
Buda. 

" So, having put his wife and. children in 
a place of safety, he set out to join the camp 
with his friend Count Adam. Both knights 
were received with the greatest honour, 
fought gallantly side by side, and had the joy 
of helping to take Buda from the Turks, on 
the 2nd of September, after it had been one 
hundred and forty years in the hands of their 
enemies. 

" Both Christians and Turks fought with 
the greatest fury, feeling that all depended 
upon this final effort. Consequently great 
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numbers were slain on both sides, and but few 
prisoners were made. Among these latter, 
however, was Hansa B6g. 

" As soon as the city was restored to some- 
thing like order and quiet, a Te Deum was 
sung ; and then the Duke invited all the chief 
officers to a grand banquet. 

" During the feast, some one asked Peter 
to relate his adventures with the Turks ; 
and as he told them much what I have told 
you of his sufferings, indignities, and hard- 
ships, the eyes of many a brave man filled with 
tears. 

" After a few moments' silence, the Duke 
of Lorraine turned to Peter, saying — 

" ' Well, now, this very Hansa B^g seems 
to be among the prisoners. You shall have 
him, and do whatever you please with him — 
revenge yourself as you like.' 

" Peter accepted the gift, and his friends 
began to suggest various ways in which he 
might punish his cruel enemy ; while one of 
the servants, who had heard the Duke's words. 
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ran to Hansa's prison and told him the news, 
adding— 

"*A fine time yon are likely to have 
with your new master. I wish you joy of 
it ! ' " 

" I don't like that servant ! he was a cruel, 
bad man ! " cried Rose. 

"But just think how cruel Hansa had 
been/' returned Colin. " If he had only a few 
words to bear, I think he might call himself 
lucky." 

" Hansa B6g spoke not a word, but he 
crouched down in a corner of his prison seem- 
ing utterly terrified by what he had heard. 

" As soon as the banquet was over, Peter 
and Count Acjam went to the prison, where 
they found him looking very miserable and 
gloomy. 

" * Well, Hansa,' said Peter, going up ta 
him, * do you know me again ? do you know 
that you now belong to me ? ' 

" * Yes,' answered the Turk, boldly and 
fiercely, * I know it. I know I have been 
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given to you ; but I don't belong to you, for 
all that, and I despise all your threats, and all 
you can do to me.' 

" * And what do you expect me to do to 
you ? * asked Peter again. 

" * Revenge yourself, of course,' answered 
the Turk, in a tone of defiance, — * what else 
should you do ? ' 

" * What else ? ' repeated Peter gently ; 
* give you your freedom, Hansa j a Christian 
does not revenge himself.' 

" * My ransom ' — faltered the Turk ; but 
Peter cut him short, saying, * I take no ran- 
som ; I make no condition of any kind. You 
are free to go where you choose.' 

" * No, no,' answered the man looking 
wildly round, * you don't mean what you say! 
you are mocking me ! ' 

" * Hansa, believe me it is true,' said Peter 
again : * our holy religion — the religion of 
Christ — bids us forgive our enemies, and do 
good to those who hate us. In the name of 
that religion, I swear to you that I mean what 
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I say, and that I will keep my word. You are 
free I' 

" * Then,* cried Hansa, springing suddenly 
up and embracing Peter's knees, *for the first 
time I am truly sorry for the way in which I 
treated you ! But it is too late now. When 
I heard that you were to be my master, I 
made no doubt but that you would put me to 
death with horrible tortures ; and to escape 
this, I took the poison which I have always 
carried about with me. I feel that it is beg iu- 
ning to take effect already. But,' he con- 
tinued, after a few moments of deep silence, 
* since the God of your religion teaches His 
people to be so merciful — so generous, I should 
like to turn to Him, and die a Christian.' 

" Much touched by the poor Turk's words, 
the two friends hastened to send for a priest 
and a physician. To their great grief, it was 
found to be too late to save Hansa' s earthly 
life. He lived, however, long enough to be 
taught and baptised, and then, still clasping 
Peter's hand, died in peace, and was buried 
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with great honour by the man whom he had 
so deeply injured/' 

There was silence as mamma finished her 
story, and it was not for some moments that 
the children found their tongues again. Then 
Ernest observed, " I think, mamma, Peter 
was a great deal gladder than if he had done 
to Hansa the same as Hansa did to him.'* 

" Yes, and he made him sorry," said Rose; 
" which I dare say he never would have been 
else." 

" Well, Colin, what do you think of it ? '^ 
asked mamma, for Colin had been sitting 
marvellously still, with a frown on his fore- 
head. 

" I think, mamma," said he slowly, "that 
P^ter was a real good fellow ; and I am glad 
he did it, though it was not what I expected- 
But, all the same, wicked people are punished, 
and ought to be punished I " 

"That's the laws," said Rose, "not the 
people." 

" The judge and jury are people." 
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" But they are not the people that are hurt 
by the bad person.'* 

** You speak like the Spartans, Rose, and 
are very difficult to understand." 

" If people were not punished for stealing, 
and killing, and all that, the country would 
soon be in a bad state, of course ; but the laws 
don't punish them out of revenge, but only 
to keep them from doing the same again, and 
to prevent other people from copying them," 
said Rose decidedly. 

" But, mamma, a man that's been robbed 
goes and complains to the police." 

** Yes, Colin ; but not, we hope, for the 
pleasure of seeing the thief punished. He 
ought not to have an angry feeling towards 
him ; but at the same time, for the sake of 
the man himself, as well as for the sake of 
others, it is right to try and prevent his 
committing the same sin again." 

" Yes, mamma — thank you ; I understand 
now," said Colin quietly ; and then, as the 
others ran away to tea, he added, " I think I 

s 
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will tell Dick the story, for I did try to per- 
suade him to pay that fellow John out for his 
meanness ; but I do believe Peter's way was 
the best.*' 

.. Ye,, .y dss. bo,." «>id .am... kissing 
him ; " for it was also the way of One Who 
was infinitely greater and holier than Peter." 
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FOUE-LEAVED CLOVER. 



A TRUE INCIDENT. 

^* MoTBER ! dear little mother ! don't cry ! 
I shall soon come back again 1 Wars don't 
last for years now-a-days, as they used to do ; 
perhaps it will be only a few weeks. Besides, 
I am going to fight for the King I and who 
knows ? perhaps I shall be able to do some- 
thing, perhaps I shall get the Iron Cross and 
be made a colonel, eh, mother? And wouldn't 
you be proud then ? Dear little mother ! 
think of my coming home a colonel, or per- 
haps, even a general, or a marshal ! wouldn't 
it be grand ? " 

" Ay, my boy, very grand, no doubt," said 
the poor mother, wiping her eyes, and look- 
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ing fondly at the fair-haired, blue-eyed sod^ 
whom she loved so dearly, " but oh ! my boy, 
many's the one I've heard talk like that, and 
they've gone off with a light step and laugh- 
ing eyes, but they never came back ! or, if 
they did—" 

She broke off suddenly ; the idea that her 
darling, her Fritz, her only son, might re- 
turn a poor helpless cripple, with all the 
strength gone from his young limbs, and the^ 
light all faded from his eyes was more than 
she could bear to think of. He looked so 
young, so boyish, so full of life and health, 
and strength, as he leant over his mother try- 
ing to soothe her, and to make her feel as- 
confident as he did himself that all would go 
well, and that, before many months, or per- 
haps even weeks, were over he would come 
back in triumph. For Fritz was under 
orders to join his regiment early the next 
morning, and he was going to the wars> 
going to ** fight for his King and the father- 
land," as he said proudly ; and though grieved 
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±0 see his mother's distress, he could not 
help feeling a good deal elated and excited 
•at the prospect. He was very young ; and 
so much seems possible, nay, even probable, 
-when one is young. Why should not some 
wonderful piece of good fortune come to him 
'as it had done to others ? 

Fritz had walked home from the town feel- 
ing as strong and brave as any hero of old, 
while he shouted with fierce energy, one of. 
the most popular war songs of the time : — 

" They shall not, shall not have it, 
Our free-born German Rhine." 

Fritz felt intensely patriotic just then and 
capable of doing battle with a dozen French- 
men J but when he caught sight of his 
mother's cottage, and saw her standing, 
watching for him at the gate, the song died 
away from his lips. How was he ever to 
tell her ? 

But there was no need for him to speak ; 
one look at his face told her all; and he 
had been kissing her and hanging over her. 
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and trying to cheer and comfort her ever 
since. 

"Mother dear," he said, at last, **it is- 
right to obey the King, isn't it? You 
wouldn't have me hide away when the King 
calls us to fight for him, would you ? " 

" No, my lad, no ; you must serve tho 
King and do your duty, as I know you will,, 
and as your grandfathers did before you ; 
but oh ! what a blessed thing it will be when 
the Lord puts an end to all these cruel,, 
wicked wars for ever ! " 

" Oh ! Fritz ! " cried little Clara, rushing in 
at that minute, and throwing herself into 
his arms, " oh, Fritz ! is it true ? Are they 
going to take you away to-morrow morning ? 
Oh ! dear, what shall I do ? what shall I do ? 
I can't find it, and I've been looking in the 
fields all day, and if you go without it, per- 
haps — oh ! perhaps you'll never come back."^ 

The sentence ended in a great sob, and she 
hid her face on her brother's shoulder, cling- 
ing to him with all her might, so that he 
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should not see the tears which would come 
in spite of her struggle to keep them back. 

Poor Fritz ! he was but a tender-hearted 
young soldier after all, very fond of his 
widowed mother and little sister, and at sight 
of the child's distress his courage very nearly- 
failed him altogether. 

For a minute he could do nothing but hold 
her to him, while he bit his lip and strove to 
regain his self-command. It would never 
do, he thought, for them all to give way; 
and he was the man, the head, and 
strength of the family, he must be brave for 
them all ! 

"What is it, my Olarchen?" he said 
presently, steadying his voice as well as he 
could, and striving to speak cheerfully, ** what 
have you been looking for ? " 

" Oh ! don't you know ? It's the clover, 
the four-leaved clover ; if you had a bit of 
that with you, they say you would be quite 
safe, and none of the cannon balls or bullets 
would hurt you, not if they were falling aa 
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thick as hail stones ; and I' ve been out with 
Lisa and Marie, and Lotta and ever so many 
of the girls, and weVe been hunting every- 
where, but there isn't a bit ! " 

Clara looked as if she were going to burst 
into tears again , for she was very tired with 
her long ramble, poor child ; and then she had 
such firm faith in the virtue of the four- 
leaved clover, that the disappointment was 
altogether too much for her. 

" If you could wait a little longer," she 
began; "I'll get up ever so early in the 
morning, as soon as it's light, and look again. 
Oh ! do stay a little longer I Mother, do 
make him stay a little longer." 

But here the mother came to poor Fritz's 
relief, saying — 

" Clarchen, love, Fritz cannot stay, and we 
must not make him unhappy by asking him. 
He is going to do his duty like a brave, good 
man, such as his grand-father was. You 
would not like to get him into trouble and 
disgrace by making him stay behind when 
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iihe King has sent for him, and all the rest 
are going? Oh, no! he is going to be our 
brave Fritz and fight for the King, and we 
shall be so proud of him when he comes 
>back from the wars, and he will have such 
ivonderful tales to tell us in the winter 
'evenings." 

" Yes, mother, I should not mind so much 
if only I could find the clover ! I meant to 
:fiew it into his coat, and then none of the 
^uns and swords could do him any harm. 
They all say so, mother, and Lotta and the 
rest have been crying too, because they 
<50uld not find any, and Lotta and a number 
of other girls are going to the Cathedral to 
he married quite early to-morrow morning 
before Karl and the rest start." 

** Poor young things ! " said the mother, 
with a sigh, " the Lord send the time when 
wars shall cease in all the earth ! But see, 
Clarchen, while our Fritz is away, you and I 
will go every evening and say our prayers 
for him in the little chapel in the wood ; that 
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-will help him more than the four-leaved 
clover, if you can find it, which I doubt you: 
never will, and Fritz will know just when we 
are thinking of him, and he will say a prayer 
for us, too, I know," and she laid her hand 
fondly on his head, as she added, " and so,, 
you see, in this way, we shall still be together^ 
in thought and spirit at least. And, my 
Clarchen, He who makes the clover and cares- 
for the sparrows. He can keep our Fritz in the 
battle as well as out of it, and they won't be 
able to hurt a hair of his head without His 
knowing. But, come, now we must have our 
supper and go to bed, for we shall have ta 
be starting early, and Fritz must have a good 
night's rest, for there's no knowing when he 
will have another." 

And then the poor woman turned away, 
with her heart full to overflowing at the 
thoughts suggested by her own words. Who 
could tell whether this were not the last 
night the three would ever spend under the- 
same roof. 
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" Peace on earth, oh ! send peace on earthy 
and let the time come when the nations shall 
not learn war any more ! " she whispered, as 
she moved about making preparations for the 
evening meal; while Fritz, by way of keeping 
up his own spirits and cheering the others, 
took his little sister on his knee, and told her 
what fine things he should bring home for 
her and the " little mother" at Christmas. 

Clara, or Clarchen as they commonly called 
her, was but a child, and, while listening to 
Fritz's stories, she forgot for a time th& 
horrors of which she had been dreaming all 
day, and even became quite excited at the 
^thought of his doing some wonderfully brave 
and gallant deed which should bring him into- 
notice. 

" Oh ! Fritz," she exclaimed eagerly, 
" suppose you were to save the life of one 
of the princes, the Crown Prince, or even the 
King himself I You might, you know, such 
things do happen." 

To be sure, I might," said Fritz, gaily. 



(( 
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" and I promise you I will, if I have the 
chance." 

"And then, when you all come back," pur- 
sued the child, " you will have to go to Court, 
and the King will give you the Cross with 
his own hand, and the * little mother ' and I will 
be there too, to see it all, that we will, if we 
have to walk every step of the way." 

" Of course ; and you must both have new 
gowns, for the King and Queen will want to 
-see you, and you will have to kiss their 
hands and make a low curtsey. Then they will 
give us a fine castle for our own, and we 
shall go about and see everything that is to 
be seen , and live happy ever after, as they do 
in fairy tales. There I " and Fritz turned 
suddenly round to his mother with a wistful 
look in his blue eyes, and gently stroked her 
hand, to let her know he had not forgotten her, 
and was only running on in this wild way to 
amuse Clara, and keep up his own spirits. 

" If I could but find the clover, just one 
little leaf," sighed Clara, "it brings such 
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wonderful luck, they say. I shall go on look- 
ing, and then, if I find it, I can send it in a 
letter. I know there is such a thing ; but 
it is very, very rare, and when any one finds- 
it, he is quite happy, and everything goes 
well with him all the rest of his life." 

" Well, well, Clarchen, you find the four- 
leaved clover, and I will save the Crown 
Prince or the King, which ever comes in my 
way first, I promise you ; that's a bargain.'** 

And then they went to bed, and Clara and 
Fritz were soon fast asleep and dreaming,, 
the one of the mastic plant which was to do- 
such wonders, and the other of battle-fields 
and the Iron Cross. 

But the poor mother could not sleep, and 
more than once that night she rose from her 
bed to put some little matter ready for Fritz 
to take with him on the morrow, and for a 
long, long time she stood at his bedside,, 
gazing at him in tearless sorrow, unable to 
tear herself away. Should. she ever see him 
lying there again ? 
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Early next morning, they were all three on 
their way to the town, which was in a state 
of great bustle and excitement. The streets 
were filled with soldiers, and friends, and 
relations who had come to see them off ; trains 
laden with troops were being despatched to 
the frontier every quarter of an hour ; hand- 
kerchiefs were fluttering from every window, 
in token of farewell, and women were weep- 
ing and wringing their hands as their fathers, 
sons, brothers, husbands, and bridegrooms 
were hurried away to death, or, perhaps, 
worse than death. 

No wonder that every face looked sad, and 
that the air was filled with the sound of wail- 
ing and sobbing as train after train went ofE, 
and the helpless women and children were 
left behind to manage alone as best they 
could, and to reap and gather in the harvest 
without even the help of their horses, all of 
which, except the old and useless, had been 
taken from them and sent to the war. 

Fritz and his mother spoke not a word as 
they passed through the midst of these heart- 
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Tending scenes, on their way to the railway 
station, and then they waited, still in silence, 
until the train, which was to take him away, 
<5ame up. Poor mother ! she knew by the 
tightening of his grasp how his heart was 
aching for her, she could not trust herself to 
fipeak, and she would not make the parting 
harder for him by giving way to useless 
lamentations. There was one long, long kiss, 
one fervent heart-broken, " God keep you ! " 
and then she let him go. Her Fritz was His, 
and in His hands ; and He loved him better, 
actually better than she, his own mother did. 
But Clara, poor little Clara, was only ten 
years old, and she was dismayed by the sight 
of the soldiers with their guns and helmet?, 
and the sobbing of the women and children. 
The sight of so much misery was very 
terrible, and, besides, it made her realise, as 
she had not done before, the danger to which 
her darling Fritz was going. She clung to him, 
sobbing and crying, " Oh ! Fritz, don't go ! 
don't go ! You shan't go I " 

" Hush I my Clarchen, hush ! You know 
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I am to save the Crown Prince and the Eang^ 
and to win the Iron Cross I " he said, trying to 
smile. 

But Clara was not to be so pacified 7 
glory seemed a very poor thing to her just 
then, as no doubt it did to all the other 
sorrowing sisters and mothers, and she ex- 
claimed passionately, between her sobs — 

" I don't want you to save them — I don't 
want you to have the Cross — I — hate them 
all — I want you to stay I " 

He had to tear himself away at last, for 
the signal was given for the men to take their 
places, and in a few minutes more the train 
moved slowly off with its living freight, amid 
the frantic waving of caps and handkerchiefs 
and a perfect storm of cheers, shrieks, sobs,, 
and farewells. 

When at last it was out of sight, the- 
desolate friends who were left behind moved 
slowly and sadly away, their places being 
soon filled by fresh groups of mourners. And 
so it went on all through the day. 
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At each end of the beautiful bridge which 
connected the old town with the new, stood 
ladies with boxes in their hands, collecting 
subscriptions from all who passed bj, for the 
benefit of the women and children, many of 
whom were left without any means of support 
by the departure of those who had been their 
bread winners. Others were occupied, hour 
after hour, in making lint and preparing 
bandages for the surgeons, for it was whis- 
pered in low tones among the crowd that as 
soon as the troops had all been despatched, the 
trains would be beginning to bring back the 
wounded; and, horrible as it seemed, it was 
necessary at once to make preparations for 
receiving and attending to them. 

Such is war, one side of it, at least ; and 
well might Clara's mother exclaim, as she did 
many times during the weeks that followed — 

" Ah ! my child, there is misery in the 
world ! We think of ourselves and our Fritz, 
but there is hardly one in all the great army 
so forlorn that he has not some one to care 

T 
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for him, and to be anxious for him, and it's 
the same with the Frenchmen, too, no doubt, 
poor things ! Ah ! yes, there is a load of 
misery in the world ! Let us say a prayer 
for them all, French and Germans alike, and 
may the time come quickly when people will 
leave off biting and devouring one another 
like wild animals." Those were, indeed, 
anxious, weary weeks I All the women and 
children, big enough to work, were busy 
gathering in the harvest as well as they 
could, and Clara and her mother worked 
with the rest ; but, however tired they were, 
they never failed to spend a few minutes in 
the little chapel, evening by evening, as they 
agreed. 

Then came news of battles and victories, 
over which there were great rejoicings; and 
then, day after day, they heard of some 
friend or neighbour, or some one whom they 
knew at least by sight or name, who was 
lying wounded in one of the hospitals, or had 
been killed outright on some field of battle 
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far away from his home. Terrible stories of 
suffering and misery were continually reach- 
ing them ; all the hospitals in the town were 
already filled to overflowing, and they had 
hardly an acquaintance who was not mourn- 
ing the loss of some friend or relation. Truly 
there was misery in the world I 

Fritz wrote cheerfully. The war would not 
last long, he said, and he quite hoped to be 
at home again by Christmas. He had not 
been exposed to much danger at present, he 
was quite well, and he had not even a scratch. 
He had not received the four-leaved clover 
Clara had promised, and no doubt that was 
the reason why he had not as yet had the good 
luck to see the King or any of the Princes in 
any need of his assistance ; in fact, he had 
hardly seen them at all, and if Clarchen did 
not make haste, he was afraid he should come 
home without a shred of glory ! 

" Ach ! we don't care for the glory ! " said 
the mother, as she read this letter, and 
laughed and cried over it by turns. "Where's 
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the use of * glory,' if one has left some of 
one's limbs on the wrong side of the Rhine ? 
Ach, no ! if our Fritz brings home a whole 
skin and both his arms and legs and his two 
eyes, no matter about the rest I We can do 
without iron crosses and decorations, though 
they're all very well in their way, no doubt." 

Weeks passed, and still Fritz had escaped. 
He was looking older than he had done when 
he said good-bye to his mother and Clara, 
and his face was bronzed by constant ex- 
posure to the weather; but his blue eyes 
were still bright, though there was a shade 
more of thoughtfulness in them, as was only 
natural considering the terrible scenes of 
which he had been witness and the danger 
to which he had been exposed ; though he 
had made light of both of these when 
writing to his mother. And now came 
the most important battle in which his 
regiment had yet been engaged, and the 
struggle, by all accounts, seemed likely to 
prove both long and desperate. 
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Fritz knew very little of what was taking 
place in other parts of the field ; it was his 
business to obey orders, not to think ; but 
he was well aware that fighting had been 
going on over a long line for several hours, 
and that fresh troops were being constantly 
brought up on both sides. His regiment had 
been marched to and fro, through peaceful 
villages, along quiet dusty country roads and 
through vineyards which reminded him of 
his own home ; and now they had halted in a 
piece of broad, grassy meadow-land, waiting 
for the signal to advance up the sloping 
ground opposite and aid in dislodging the 
enemy posted on the brow of the hill. The 
setting sun was shining brightly behind them, 
glancing, now upon helmets and guns, now 
upon the silvery river which flowed in the 
distance, and then again lighting up the scene 
immediately before them. Again and again, 
the Frenchmen had driven back the foes, and 
again and again the Germans had returned to 
the charge. Fritz and his comrades had 
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grown accustomed to the horrible din and 
tumult, which contrasted so strangely and 
sadly with the calm, still beauty of the autumn 
evening, and most of them were joking and 
chatting carelessly around him, while they 
waited for the signal to move forward. But, 
just now, Fritz did not heed, and, in fact, 
scarcely heard them; neither did he hear, 
except faintly as in a dream, either the roll of 
the drums, the shrill notes of the' trumpets, 
the roar of the cannon or the shouts of the 
soldiers. His thoughts were far away with 
the "little mother" and Clara, and as he gazed 
at the vine-clad hills and the winding river, 
which recalled his own native land so vividly 
to his remembrance, suddenly it came to pass 
that he saw — clearly and plainly before him 
— his mother's cottage, and the mother her- 
self sitting at the door with her spinning- 
wheel, as she was wont to do. It seemed to 
him that she was not more than a few hun- 
dred yards away ; in five minutes he might 
be by her side. All the sights and sounds of 
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the battle had faded away into the dim, far 
distance ; a sudden hush had fallen upon him, 
as if a hand had been laid upon his head, 
and in the stillness he heard the gentle mur- 
mur of the river and the hum of the spinning 
wheeL He gazed and gazed, afraid to move 
a finger lest he should break the spell, and as 
he gazed, his mother raised her head and 
looked at him. 

" Clara has been looking everywhere for the 
clover," said she, with a smile, " and she can't 
find it I but we know He can keep our Fritz 
in the battle as well as out of it." 

He heard the words distinctly far above the 
roar. 

" Vor warts I Forward P' cried the com- 
manding officer suddenly. 

Fritz started and shook himself. He was 
in the thick of the battle again, and his 
dream, vision, or whatever it was, had fled ! 

But his mother's words still rang in his 
ears. He knew she was thinking of him, 
wherever she was and whatever she might be 
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doing ; and he knew, too, that every thought 
would be a prayer for his safety. 

" God keep them, and me, for them,'' he 
murmured ! 

He was no coward, " our Fritz ; " but he 
knew there would be stifE work to win the 
hill; and indeed, at that very moment, 
just as they came within range, a fierce flash 
burst from the enemy's guns immediately in 
front, and was followed by clouds of smoke 
and a thundering roar. 

Almost at the same instant, Fritz chanced 
to look down at the grass over which they 
were marching, and there, close before him, 
his quick eye spied a plant of the famous 
four-leaved clover ! 

Fritz was a German, and not without his 
little fancies and superstitions ; besides, how 
delighted Clarchen would be if he took it back 
to her ! Tr the twinkling of an eye, and 
with as much eagerness as if every leaflet 
had been of gold and diamonds, he had 
pounced down upon his prize and secured it ; 
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— and in that moment the storm of shot and 
«hell whizzed harmlessly over his head, and 
Fritz was safe ! — safe, though his comrades 
•on each side of him had fallen, and though, as 
the smoke cleared off, and he looked along 
the ranks, he looked in vain for many, many 
a well-known face, which he had seen full of 
life and animation one brief moment before ! 

He was on his feet again, and dashing 
forward with those who were left, in less time 
than it takes to write these words ; but the 
worst was over ! The brave Frenchmen hadr 
done their utmost, and in a few minutes more 
they were in full retreat all along the line* 

That was the last great battle in which 
Fritz took part. 



"And so, 'little mother,' " Fritz was saying 
^a few months later, " I have come home just 
AS I went, and I am afraid we shall not be 
sent for to court quite yet awhile. None of 
the Princes got into any trouble, in spite of 

w 
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the four-leaved clover, and, perhaps, for their 
own sakes, it was as well they did not,, 
but—'' 

" Show it to us, Fritz," interrupted Clara ;. 
and then he took from his pocket the now 
brown, withered leaves, which he had trea- 
sured so carefully since that memorable day. 

" That is all I have brought you, Clarchen,'*^ 
said he, as he unfolded the paper. 

"It is more than poor Karl has brought 
Lotta," said Clara, gravely, "for he has left 
one of his arms behind him ; and you know 
Wilhelm and Otto have not come home at 
all." 

And then they looked at Fritz's " treasure,'*" 
and the "little mother," and Clara kissed 
the withered leaves tenderly and reverently,, 
and Fritz had to tell them again how he had 
dreamt of them in the midst of the battle, 
and how the dream and the clover together 
had saved his life; "for," said he, "but for 
that, and biit for your saying those words, I 
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should never have looked twice at the clover ; 
it had all gone clean out of my head/' 

" So, you see, I was right, after all, Fritz," 
said Clara, " it does bring luck, if people can 
only find it." 

" It did not bring the Prince, though^ 
Clarchen, though I can tell you I looked out 
for him, and was prepared to pull him out of 
a ditch, or do anything in the world for him 
he might want, I would even have given 
him my very last bit of sausage, if he had 
only been so obliging as to come and ask for 
it." 

But the mother laid her hand on his head, 
and said, softly, " Never mind about the 
Prince, my Fritz, we do very well as we 
are. Thank God, we have you; and thank 
Him, too, for making the clover grow where 
it did on the battle field. And, Clarchen, 
love, we will not talk about * luck,' after 
receiving so great a mercy; that would be 
ungrateful indeed. Ah ! no, it is His doing. 
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for what is it to Him, whether He saves by 
many or few, by great things or by small ? " 
And then, because no other place seemed to 
her sacred enough to hold so precious a relic, 
she laid the little brown leaves carefully away 
in her large Bible, to be treasured as long as she 
lived, in memory of Fritz's wonderful escape, 
and the great mercy which had been shown to 
herself and her children on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day. 
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